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| sought to define last week, does not dare to take the initiative in 


aggression, even if he ever desired it; but that he still retains 
his brief as the patron of any Italian movement against Austria, 
should it be unavoidable; and that meanwhile he wishes to 
preserve the good graces of European Governments generally, of 
the English Government in particular. Meanwhile the double 
report, of impending war and of reassured peace, has the effect 
of creating daily fluctuations on the Bourse,—the condition of 


| affairs most favourable to the active moneyed interests of Paris, 


| ever of romance. 
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The Great Dinner Question . 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur opinion formed last weck by those having access to the best 
information, that the differences between France and Austria 
would not be permitted to eventuate in war, has. this week been 
commmunicated generally to the public, and has been confirmed 
by the course of affairs, Not, indeed, that peace can be con- 
sidered as finally and positively reéstablished. The uncertainty 
is shown in the diversity of the views which preyail in different 
quarters. Italy was to have been the scene upon which the 
quarrel between France and Austria was to break out, and in 
northern Italy there is still the same anticipation of war, entirely 
unchanged, The Turin paper which is independent in its po- 
sition but sympathizes with the Government, the Opinione, speaks 
of war as impending and desirable, and the hope of Italy. Ac- 
cording to the description, Milan remains in a state of agitation. 
While Austria still reinforces her position, the Sovereigns of the 
smaller states have on various pretexts left their residences, and 

- have betaken themselves to places more covered by military pro- 
tection. Rome is comparatively tranquil, possibly on the under- 
standing that whichever party might win, whether Austria or 
France, the Pope would be respected. The King of Naples has 
been alternating amnesties, further rigours, apologies, and as- 
surances to other Governments,—one of his latest acts, to 
grace the marriage of his heir with a new edict of political 
and penal coercion under military administration,—his latest 
of all, to rejoice Naples and the world with the report of 
his death. 

Thus it is manifest that throughout the Italian peninsula the 
people and the one popular Government are hopefully expecting 
a contest; while the unpopular Governments are expecting it 
with fear ; and the Pope, as the protegé of both the superintending 
powers, feels safe in their strength, and not in the support of his 
subjects. 

In Vienna, the Government has fallen back upon the strength 
of the general European system. A sort of quasi-official an- 
nouncement appeared in the Constitutionnel last week, that no 
hostilities would be attempted unless there should be a breach of 
treatics. This was supposed to be levelled at Austria, on the 
score of her contemplated intervention in Servia; and in the 
same quasi-official manner it is announced that Austria has re- 
considered the matter, and will abstain from intervention. 
Meanwhile, Francis Joseph has strengthened all his military 
positions and rests on the enforcement of public law. In this he 
seems to be, at least negatively, supported by the other Govern- 
ments of Europe. It is obvious that Germany, at least so far as 
its press is permitted to speak, disapproves of any aggression. 
Austria and Germany therefore rely for the maintenance of peace 
on the punishment of any Government which should be the first 
to break the law. 

In Paris opinion is professedly both for war and for peace. 
The journals which are supposed most to represent the Govern- 
ment speak of warlike signs as entircly fallacious and mistaken ; 
those which are more independent, declare that the situation is 
im no way altered, and point to the combustible state of Italy. 
The fact appears to be that the Emperor, whose position we 

(Wirn Svurriement. ] 





and peculiarly advantageous to a certain circle which is under- 
stood to enjoy a high share of Imperial favour, 


The adventures of the rebel chiefs in India sayour more than 
Lord Clyde has been very successful in his 
Oude campaign, and while Sir Hope Grant, his ablest lieutenant, 


| has carried all before him in the Gonda country, the chief has 


moved as far beyond the Gogra as Baraitch, bringing the Begum 
to sue for terms, and driving Nana Sahib to seek for safety still 
deeper in the jungles of the north-west of Oude, But there was 
one weak point in his plan, or its exeention. While the work 
of compression was going on, and the rebels were daily compelled 
to content themselves with less and less territory, a large gap in 
the line was left between Lucknow and Seetapore. Feroze Shah, 
a Delhi prince, twice defeated by Brigadier Troup, took note of 
this loophole, conceived the daring project of throwing himself 
through it into the trans-Jumna country, and executed the 
maneuyre. Of course he took everybody by surprise, and went 
on triumphantly until he had nearly reached the Jumna, Cu- 
pidity or necessity led him to turn aside and besiege the fort of a 
loyal chief; and it was his ruin. The delay in his march 
gave time for the arrival of troops, and blows were struck at 
him by Mr. Hume from Etawah and Brigadier Perey Herbert 
from Cawnpore. The time lost in the Doab he never recovered. 
A more active foe had heard of his designs, and when he had 
crossed the Jumna, Chumbul, and Sind in rap'd succession, and 
pressed southward, he found himself cut off at Runnode by Bri- 
gadier Robert Napier. Escaping from Napier as he best could, 
Feroze Shah turned towards Rajpootana in the hope of joining 
Tantia Topee, his main design. The march of this chief and 
the continued liberty of Tantia Topee, shows how small a force 
it requires, when daringly led, to disturb in India the tranquillity 
of immense tracts of country. : 

But, on the whole, the war is evidently coming to an end. 
The rebel bands grow less and less ; our officers, having greater 
means, move more rapidly, and haying greater experience, with 
more effect. 


Our Foreign Secretary has just undertaken, at the instance of 
a firm in the city, to inquire of the United States Government 
whether it is in ignorance of the fact, that our coasting trade is 
entirely open to American vessels, although the coasting trade of 
America remains closed to British vessels. This representation 
of the coasting trade, however, as it has been forwarded to Lord 
Malmesbury, does not set forth all the facts. These is compara- 
tively little parallel between the coasting trade of the United 
States and that of England. There is a nearer resemblance in 
our colonial trade with the mother country which is open to 
American yessels—so far as our navigation laws are concerned. 
But for the removal of such anomalies we must trust more to the 
progress of free-trade than to official correspondence; and the 
general advance which this country has made under free-trade is 
the best form of teaching by example. 

Some of the leading London papers are wrath at the parting 
compliments left by Mr. Nugent with the American citizens on 
the borders of the new British colony in the Far West. Ap- 
pointed by the American Government as a Commissioner to 
assist in preventing collision between the British authorities and 
the American citizens in that somewhat wild and irregular part 
of the world, Mr. Nugent lays down his charge on returning 
to the East with a violent attack on British institutions and 
a hint that the British are savages. The American Government 
has evidently made an unlucky appointment in Mr. Nugent; 
but it is not the first instance of a man’s showing his character 
after he has received a trust. Mr. Nugent is an Irish editor of 
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. eg ae } . . 
the Mitchel stamp, and he seems to be one of the most bigoted | —Mr. John Grey of Dilston ; a practical farmer, who has the 
champions of Mitchelism—a superstition quite as little regarded | letting of many farms great and small, and is Commissioner foy 
amongst the Americans as it is amongst the English, | the Greenwich Hospital Estates in Northumberland. Mr, Grey 
<a _. _ | declares agriculture to be prospering, and recommends as the cause 
aL hile any announcement of the Government Reform Bill is | of prosperity consolidation of farms and the use of machinery. 
menanda shila a waa ¢ ,ourable . _ ae 6,6 ie i tae 7? 
still suspended,—while nobl« Lords and honourabl Members and he reconciles the farmer to the competition of foreign wheat 
are enjoying the dregs of their holidays, and putting - the dis- by pointing to the improved market for wool, and for meat 
"aps . wer af 66 a Star a » Inda > Yo pty Pd . » ° +] 
agreeable drudgery of ‘ considering, the Indep: ndent Party in which latter the foreigner scarcely competes. Under free. 
has undoubtedly made considerable progress in consolidating its | trade, says Mr. Grey, we have a more thriving population, and jn 
> , _ vn — . Pog ae ‘ ) a” ; » » ‘ "Ty ° be . Pie. 

supports out of doors. Mr. Bright has announced his Reform | the village we see the butcher's cart stopping ‘at every cottage 
Bill, and the plan is in itself a confession that the diftic ulties of | door.” When they are told of villages in such a romantic state 
the task are insuperable. It is an attempt to abstain from going | of affluence, the agricultural complainers certainly have a right 
too far for the present public opinion, and yet to go farther and to ery “Name! name!” But no doubt, metaphors apart, Mr 

. ° . “ . i wm < a paieihiaanid ‘ m = sg : * 
bid higher than the most Liberal of Mr. Bright’s predecessors, | Grey is right: he belongs to the class of free-trade farmers 

Diemmiael Saal . a : ‘ “a af saat » — ° . 
Lord Jobn Russell included,—but wot included the Chartists. ' who prophesied hopefully of free-trade; and the Protectionists 
It is an endeavour to supersede comprehensive measures, like that may console themselves for being “in the wrong,” by not suffer. 
of 1854, by one broader and more comprehensive. Mr. Bright | ing as they once expected. 
began by setting aside every kind of auxiliary franchise,—ex- | 
cluding, for example, the educational; and also omitting the 
lodger franchise, until it was forced on his attention ; but he aimed 
at producing the same effect by a very extended form of qualifi- 
cation. In towns he takes a simple rating franchise, in counties 
a ten-pound franchise. The Ballot is a matter of course. But 
the novel and characteristic part of his measure consists in the 
redistribution of seats. If he attempts no equalizing of elec- 
toral districts, he aims at systematizing. About 40 boroughs 
remain as they are, with their one or two members, and in some 
cases the fraction of a member; but the smallest boroughs, all 
under 8000 inhabitants, are disfranchised. Classing, then, the . : . pep 
“i . Se ’ having really settled the great question at issue between Thwaites 

boroughs above 8000 in numerical strata, according to popula- | hey ry 
: » rf an 4icdip, 
tion, he allows them one, two, three, four, or six Members ~ as — 
AC TT , .e ; ies addition: , Ys ar ™ . = TT TC . 
each, ' To fourteen counties, 18 additi nal m<¢ vee are THE REFORM AGITATION. 
— the wa —— oe — paves | a on | un. BRIGHT AT WRADTORD. 
share, Seven Irish co shave eight additional members ; and | - , : : ; - : 

r f ‘is ounti¢ sh ve € 8 dditior “$ € ih - at Mr. Bright kept his appointment with the Bradford reformers and duly 
seven scats remain undisposed of, Che principle s of Mr, Bright's appeared in St. George’s Hall on Monday. That large chamber was 
redistribution of seats are, to disfranchise the small towns, that | «* densely crowded” by some 5000 persons, among whom were deputations 
from the principal towns in the West Riding. Mr. Henry Brown, the 
Mayor, occupied the chair, and a resolution heartily welcoming Mr, 
Bright to Bradford was moved by Mr. Titus Salt, and seconded by Mr, 
John Crossley. Then Mr. Bright spoke. His speech occupies many 
columns of close type, and contains a sketch of part of the measure he 
proposes to submit to Parliament. 

He began by thanking his audience for their kindness, and by com- 
plimenting them in return: they were “the flower of the active minded 
politic ians and reformers of the great West Riding of Yorkshire.’ Then 
he spoke of the vast importance of the question and of the necessity of 
knowing at the outsct “what we want,” so that we can detect any im- 
posture that may be offered. He had been met by a ‘ rancorous opposi- 
tion” from the press; some members of the Peerage have been thrown 
into a silly panic. The attacks of the press have not been dictated by 
an honest desire to point out his errors; the noblemen referred to do not 
wish the people to understand the question of reform, and therefore at- 
tribute to him objects which he never approved, With this exordium he 
went to the great question, which he divided into three parts: 1. Exten- 
sion of the franchise ; 2. mode of exercising it; 3. ‘‘ what steps shall be 
taken to withdraw members from places and populations wholly incom- 
petent fairly to exercise the right of election ; and to what new, or old, 
or great towns or industries, and populations, shall these members after- 
wards be distributed?” The third head was the main object of his 

We were perhaps guilty of an omission last week in not no- | speech, but he dealt with the franchise itself at some length. 

. ba - . . . I ¥ e c J 1: ” " bas . 
ticing the proposal of Lord Downshire and other influential | _, All earnest reformers object to ™ faney franchises. Thus they object to 
gr ig » vers to a speci ‘onst rh) rs oO . 
landlords, to assemble a meeting in Dublin on the 27th instant, | SV" wom estan to & spacial seuctiiuensy of lawyers: Me dee 
piatbe ree 5 : : = “2 | giving the lawyers two members ‘‘is that the people should not get those 
as representing “the nobility, gentry, and others interested in | two members.’” Earnest reformers ol ject to enfranchising doctors, or giving 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland,” to consider the means of | 8 vote to all who have 50/. in the savings-bank. ‘* The fact is that all these 
PE Re A Fb Siiien ncl damien 4, entinnn * propositions are submitted by men who have not really considered the ques- 
a. an a promo ing amechoratlons. | tion, or who have considered it so much that they are finding out by what 
We were disposed to defer any notice of the meeting until it | means they can manipulate the representation so as to avoid conferring if 
should have become an eyent; but the subject has grown to be | "pon the actual citizenship of the kingdom.”’ The franchise as it now ex- 
“rs it Rates Cees the ‘tnvitets : hs alled | ists is fixed at a point which necessarily excludes the most numerous class 
more smmes late y importan ®, re¢ aut n invitation has callec ofall. “The occupic rs of 10/7. houses do not ge nerally receive wages from 
forth opinions and feelings which will of be represented at the | week to week or from fortnight to fortnight. The object of the Reform Bill 
l © i Boer - & a. A . 
meeting, while they threaten to neutralize it. Amongst the | of 1832 was to exclude the wages receiving class.” Mr. Bright then re- 
ail of la ae 2 he o Clentmiitce fie the ddentl = f the ferred to his proposal of a rating franchise. In Bradford they prefer house- 
1eads of a plan proposed by a Vommittce for the adoption Of ihe | hold suffrage; Mr. Bright has no objection, except that he thinks house- 
meeting were, a strengthening of the magistracy and the police, | hold suffrage would exclude persons who have no house yet who have offices, 
an introduction of special juries instead of the ordinary selection, | WaTehouses, factorics—much more important members of society than many 
° oh at tt: an el wieaiielan ‘Baw the a A who are householders. He was willing to take the franchise proposed by 
MEPTOVEIADS OF COsages, SOE Penal for sae conies ment of | yy. Grey and Mr. Fox in 1797, and by Lord Durham in 1832. here 
accused persons, which was to be declared “ fel my. Altogether | ‘ will not be among a large portion of those who are now enfranchised a full 
the scheme had the appearance of a certain armed philanthropy, | contentment with any measure which shall deal pusillanimously with 2 
camtuceal in tin panact IE eetieten wl dtnkn es i distinction, be it a privilege or a right, which must ever be very dear to the 
equivocal in its aspect, peculiarly untimeous and obsolete; and | citizens of a free country.” Now the actual extension he proposes would 
it has called forth more objection than support. The Honorary | be threefold in “certain boroughs” ; and twofold in those * not manufac- 
Secretary to the Committee, Mr. Naper of Lougherew, had de- 











The Bank of England has contracted to supply the Metro. 
politan Board of Works with the 3,000,000/. requisite for the 
Metropolitan Main Drainage. This commencement of a publie 
debt for the whole metropolis is to be met by an assessment of 
3d. in the pound, for forty years. Meanwhile Professor Liebig 
has renewed his announcement that it is not only the gases but 
the solid portions which are valuable in renewing the fertility of 
the soil. If the Professor is correct, the Metropolis is called 
upon to contribute three millions in order to construct vast 
Works of Waste; and the Board goes into the scheme without 


is country towns; greatly to increase the representation of the 
manufacturing districts ; very slightly to increase the counties ; 
and to leave the rest of the representation pretty much 
where it is. The scheme has not been unanimously welcomed. 
Most of our contemporaries appear to think it more objec- 
tionable than otherwise. The Daily News, which is a hearty 
supporter of Mr. Bright, finds him at fault with history in 
making the manufacturing towns so completely swamp the coun- 
ties, which in past times have vindicated our liberties against 

the encroachments of the Crown. And even amongst the Con- 
ference assembled at Bradford meny objections were avowed. 

Still the actual production of a measure, a Dill, the support of 

which can be made the test of a popular party by the simple act 

of declaring ‘“‘ yea” or “nay,” has, we think, contributed to 
serry, if not to swell, the ranks of the party following Mr. | 
Bright. This has been indicated in the more business-like tone 

of public meetings which have been held in the metropolis and 

larger towns. 





















turing.” But what would they do? All talk of turbulence arises from an 
lia euuihieill awe : oie . _ | ignorance that is incomprehensible. Mr, Bright has always imagined that 
sired a@ con bination to improve cottage property by means of a | the vote is “a symbol of moral as opposed to physical force, I always 
public loan,—a perfectly different affair. Other landed pro- | imagined that when a member was entitled to record his vote in favour of 
prictors have exposed the futility of attempting special combina- | 2. p@rticular candidate, the idea of v iolence vanished from his mind, and the 
tiene erainst Ribendic ies tiesh ents ae ‘eal > iin _ | club dropped, as it were, from his helpless hands.” The speaker treated 
tons again Mbandism, when that crime is really dying out; | with derision the idea that the new voters would swamp the old. As to the 
the recent manifestations being obviously the efforts of agitators | county franchise, he briefly intimated that the 107. franchise would satisfy 
who fear to sce their yocation leave them. And while the meet- | him at present; and with similar brevity he stated his belief that he should 
M ‘ . " i : : | be conferring no benetit on the now unenfranchised, if he gave them the 
ing is threatened with the intrusion of amendments that will go | yote without the ballot, and that he “has not the smallest doubt of the 
to frustrate its object, it is threatened with the still more fatal | passing of the ballot within the smallest period. ‘Let us now step on to 
ait: aint the distribution of members.” . 
ieee of absence. ; Under this head Mr. Bright, before he came to his own proposal, stated 
, . ° . . . several other modes which might be adopted, and of which he did not ap- 
The reply to the complaint of impending “ agricultural dis- | prove—such as the adding of country veiliines te small existing boroughs in 
tress,” which we noticed lately, has come from a high authority, | order that Lord or Mr. Somebody might be the entire constituency ; or the 
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ne people would say he had not treated the counties fairly, Now th 


= >° ' . 
grouping of be rou; zhs, ‘while h he des ribed as binc ling three de ad bodies to- do 
gether in the hope of making a single living one out of them, or the pro- | county 
to the counties the seats of disfranchised boroughs. ** Now, the | much 


‘re Dacnliad = 
are landlord seats, : he peers represent land . just as 
wer! U 


Bishops represent the Established Church. Representing the 








none) to give 

Ree form Bill of 1832 gives sixty-thn e seats to the boroug hs, and I think lai nd y have another advantage ** they don’t sit tl 

sixty-five to the counties, and I believe generally from that time to this | going to say I wish they did.” All laws : ‘ r a Tether th { was almost 

that there has been a feeling among all those who are in favour of reform, | one great interest. To show their po ~ ir. Bris o. ht alla er yrery -* y are 
ightallua heir refusal to 


‘aa to _ ir refusal for so many 


in influence to the counties and the | ad: 
fCommons, ‘** Now whenever the 





that the Reform Bill gave too larg 
landed interest in the distribution ol members which are made by it. I} y 
n everywhere to watch this point with the | cou 





in a proportion of members of the House 

























































































wish you and your countrymet t l i] 
keenest eye possible—to repudiate without merey any bill of any Govern- | of Commons in at a with t hat which ¢ , 
° . © ¢ —— . ANC vith t yopul on hich thevs " y e 
ment, whatever its franchise, whatever its seeming concession, if it does not | census, then the time will . t%, il. ae th 
~ ~ A e : 9 SEREER CERO LENS ik come, mevitaus W come, W e towns 
allot the seats obtained from the extinction of the small boroughs mainly |} will ash nti weer a oe ; , When the town 
ll ask why the coun sould be t tit ‘ 

; ; y ta t K's ( | ¢ the sole constitu F ‘ } _ 
among the great city and town population of the kingdom. (Cheers.) This | fo rf fl . P o conseisuente it the members 
question of distribution is the very soul of the question of reform, Mr. | You ve on this platf , y open election, but in faet 
we : . > . an iS puter ilg tw ntlenne \ ru d " , 
Bright yroposed to go on the prin iple of the Reform Bill to travel h } , } } } ae we land ded 

. ab. 99 2 hoo } . = . i i ‘ ) i ) y i , ] 
i little more’; to diefranchise all boroughs (96) not havin 39000 , inhabit- this meetin If the Hl | ast loom me to 
‘ ; 1 l . i i is is t b ti ] he 
ants, thus obtaining eighty-seven seats or more , then to st 1 on to 16,090, tint te af , , “ a representation of all the 
} : . ‘ rests ol Lhe country, ai i of ‘ ! ; oil 
and give to each borough showing this number, v member this il \ i them but ~ w= hee land exclusively, wh would 
° - A - oes ‘ il 5 . } 
cive thirty-four seats ; then he goes to 25,000 ) and upwards, as far as 54,000. | 1 { f ‘ th 1ises, t lukes 
ve 7 ; : I ’ I t i, ° ay, ie prin , of uiul lof , 
There are a number of boroughs with a populat ion of between 16,000 and | « n’t wish to o t ' re ee ae Vehignprog 1.) I 
25,000, some of which have one member, and I think ¢ a dozen or thir- | t ‘ a ; Couservative as to! illing 
. ° ‘ at al i vii 71) 
teen of which have two members, and without wisl ei chang \ ‘ : Perms. ‘ they can b 
than is necessary, I propose to leave those boroug! ly they ¥ - itt of the 
There are sixteen boroughs contai iing populations between 25.000 and | } ~ -- ) but Ict us 
e * } * 3 Teall 1 t } , 
54.000, and returning one member ¢ wh; they are Gateshead, Walsall , . ~ ay : r > . , 1 you have 
Monmoutl 2 at +) 11 ‘" - om se wnhs t re] iin Abou t nmeons, d j Pi \ ! find 
Monmouth, Chatham, South Shicids, Rochdale, Tynemout! nd t} I , ’ ' : yo 4 Ona 
Shields, Ashton-und r- Lyi s Leith, Bury, Chel hoon : > | t yes, and id th they 
Greenock, Dudley, Swansea, w, under my plan all th aan re say apiece, As neg wy Aue) not ¢ 
places would return two members. When I get toa opulation of 54,0001 | oo uy ur inter 
take a step upw rds, and proces 1 with the lis : ild F , ‘ om *) ae , 3 Them wil 
h return three members, and they are ; - how lon ) 
L 1, Sunderland, Norwich, Prest | : ‘ . s sep! the country a 
Oldham, Stoke-u nt, Lull, Neweastle-up 2 oy ‘ ! ws p 
. . - “~ ‘ , 
wich, and Wolv ton. There are sixt rot i Pe did i 
would under this s return three members to Parliament We « , ‘ I 
next to four boroug h ought to be included in that list, but which at mee . : A Sj th 1 1, thr 
' 1 t list, t yhich a i brie ' A“ 
present return only one viz., Merthyr Tydvil, in Wales; Sal- | 1 { ne ¥ Ade Pyge-: > one 
ford, in Lancashire ; and yof Aberdeen and the town of Dun i st pte: : ; , OS Se Pee P eithe f thes 
in Seotland. You will « wmlein that } ‘ ay t wan y bill 
ee » explain this first—th I ; 
in framing this scheme I h river Tweed ‘ ; : of | e, al 
thing of St. George’s Channel. ok an Se Seer age eae u ’ ‘ ft Ff f Comm i 
i n i rm} - t } ] , 
cist ly on the same prin Lea, I vuld tr 1 ‘ i is 0 ivy it ¢ 
and Wales. These boroughs d bri: ! ' { ; , ij t l Pa C1 
54,000 to 135,000. All these « hon the « 125) f En | have les: 
> " 185 
Beginning at 135,000, and that , lt ti will th 
270,000, L prop that nine bo , f re nf wir ’ ‘ n 
They are Shetlield, Bristol, L 5, Sc va Sirmingham. Westn mn st - 
Lam) i, { ’ } 2 to . t 5 ’ . ‘ ] i ¢ = 
mt ! pipers ages Seo Ey nll ‘ fal | Grey } 
) Loft which ’ ! ; ’ 1 thi 
eoneey ee: A et, but very large and it * eat a 
Most UN} ; —a NSt comprises but five cities or boroughs, but | had 1 Rs ; . ul I 
of the very largest in the kingdom, and entitled, as I am sure you will see D - i h, + ' i | me t law of t land. 
+ " oT . r Y \ 1; } , . ’ : ‘ Dp tuba ! ¢ 
) exerciae a ve y powerful in 1enee upon the Government of the country. ; peop | it, the 
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the counties, and make county representation again exclusively land re- 
presentation. But there are seven seats reserved, and their claims will 
be fairly considered. 

*T have been asked why, in the village of Pudsey, and some others, a 
man should not vote if he did not occupy a 10/7. house, while in Bradford he 
would vote if he occupied a 5/. house? That evidently is a discrepancy. 
It is a state of things which exists now, and would exist after my bill be- 
came law, if it ever should; but it arises from this fact, that you have al- 
ways between your county and borough representation an entire difference. 
The public do not appear to have made up their mind as to the point at 
which the franchises should be equalised. Your agricultural labourers are 
entirely non-political. In the purely agricultural districts, the newspapers 
to a great extent have been and are unknown among the labourers. There 
is, therefore, no particular object to serve in inviting some hundreds of 
thousands of persons, whose attention has never been turned in the least to 
political questions, who have never apparently been able to manifest an in- 
terest in such questions, to share the representation. The time will come 
in all probability when the franchise will be equalised, and when that is 
considered advisable on the part of the public I should not be one of those 
who would be disposed to stand in the way of any equalisation which may 
be thought desirable, but I want now to propose that which as far as I can 
judge meets the existing requirements ef public opinion, taking into con- 
sideration the timidity that exists on the one hand, and the earnestness and 
the ardour which prevail on the other. Unless you do that your bill will not 
be practicable.” 

r. Bright recommended the formation of local associations; and the 
loading of the table of the House of Commons with petitions. That is a 
process the House of Commons will understand. 

* By making a grand, persistent, united, and resolute expression of opinion 
on the part of the great middle and working classes of this country—now 
so hapPily united—you will find what the House of Commons, and ultimately 
the House of Lords, will become in your hands, and I believe you will find 
that within a year or two you will have done one of those great things for 
liberty which will stand forward for ever as a bright spot in the annals of 
your country.” 

Questioned as to what he would do with “lodgers,” Mr. Bright said 
he should have no objection to seeing their names on the register, but he 
could not state the precise mode in which that can be done. 

Finally, the meeting resolved to forma Reform Association, and a com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpose. 





MR. BRIGHTS BILL. 

One part of Mr. Bright’s bill—that which he deems the most essential, 
his plan for the redistribution of seats—has been officially laid before the 
public. He expounded it in his speech at Bradford; but the reader will 
like to have more precise information, and a concise summary of the 
schedules. 

Schedule A. This schedule contains a list of sixty-five boroughs in 
England and Ireland, having a population below 8000, and twenty-one 
“contributary boroughs’ in Scotland, which it is proposed to disfran- 
chise. They are— 

(English.) Arundel, Honiton, Ashburton, Lyme Regis, Thetford, Tot- 
nes, Harwich, Dartmouth, Evesham, Wells, Reigate, Richmond, Northaller- 
ton, Marlborough, Calne, Leominster, Lymington, Thirsk, Ludlow, An- 
dover, Knaresborough, Petersfield, Tewkesbury, Maldon, Horsham, Abing- 
don, Launceston, Brecon, Ripon, Cirencester, Liskeard, Huntingdon, Chip- 
penham, Bodmin, Dorchester, Great Marlow, Devizes, Hertford, Radnor, 
Guildford, Malmesbury, Lichfield, Midhurst, Westbury, Droitwich, Wy- 
combe, Wareham, Cockermouth, Bewdley, Helston, Christchurch, Eye, 
Bridport, Bridgenorth, Malton, Woodstock. 

(Irish.) Portarlington, Dungannon, Downpatrick, Kinsale, Mallow, En- 
niskillen, Coleraine, Lisburn, Bandon. 

(Scotch.) New Galloway, Kintore, Dornoch, Culross, North Berwick, 
Inverbervie, Inverary, Lochmaben, Lauder, Fortrose, South Queensferry, 
Crail, Pittenween, Kinghorn, Whithorn, Cullen, Oban, Cromarty, Inve- 
rury, Sanquhar, Kirkeudbright. 

Schedule B. In this schedule are the names of sixty-nine boroughs 
which it is proposed shall only return ove Member. (Several now return 
two. 

(English.) Newport, Wallingford, Buckingham, Tavistock, Rye, Wilton, 
Tamworth, Chichester, Peterborough, Banbury, Stamford, St. Ives, Poole, 
Weymouth and Meleombe Regis, Shaftesbury, Windsor, Lewes, Haverford- 
west, Morpeth, Beverley, Frome, Bridgewater, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Truro, Grantham, Warwick, Whitby, Tiverton, Newark, Barnstaple, Cli- 
theroe, Pontefract, Salisbury, Bedford, Cardigan, Kendal, Stafford, Here- 
ford, Great Grimsby, Sandwich, Beaumaris, Scarborough, Hythe, Durham, 
Penryn and Falmouth, Winchester, Bury St. Edmund’s, Taunton, Roches- 
ter, Berwick. 

(Irish.) Athlone, Carrickfergus, Armagh, Cashel, Youghal, New Ross, 
Dundalk, Ennis, Dungarvan, Carlow, Wexford, Tralee, Sligo, Newry, 
Clonmel. ‘ 

(Scotch.) Stirling; St. Andrew's, Cupar, Anstruthers, and Kilrenny ; 
Wick, Kirkwall, Dingwall, and Tain ; Dunfermline and Inverkeithing. 

These boroughs now return 102 members. They are to return only 
sixty-nine. 

Schedule C, contains forty-one boroughs, now returning fifty-one 
Members. It is proposed that they shall return fifty-five. They contain 
a population between 16,000 and 25,000. They are— 

English.) Lancaster, Denbigh, Pembroke, Hastings, Boston, Lincoln, 
Gloucester, Montgomery, Canterbury, Kidderminster, Flint, Whitehaven, 
Carmarthen, King’s Lynn, Colchester, Shrewsbury, Cardiff, Wenlock, 
Maidstone, Reading, Wakefield, Carnarvon, Dover, Warrington. 

(Irish.) Drogheda, Londonderry, Kilkenny. 

Scotch.) Dumfries and Annan; Haddington, Dunbar, Jedburgh, Mus- 
selburgh, and Portobello ; Ayr; Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow ; Inver- 
ness, Forres, and Nairn; Elgin, Banff, and Peterhead; Kirkaldy, Burntis- 
land, and Dysart ; Kilmarnock ; Dumbarton, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, and 
Rutherglen; Irvine, Cambeltown, Wigton, and Stranraer; Falkirk and 
Airdrie ; Arbroath and Brechin ; Perth ; Montrose and Forfar. 

No change is proposed in these boroughs: except that three of the 
largest Scotch groups are to be divided and have one member cach; and 
that Kilkenny is to have two members. 

Schedule D. There are forty-three boroughs under this head. 

English.) Gateshead, Walsall, Carlisle, Monmouth, Northampton, 
a esbury, Worcester, Chester, Cambridge, Oxford, Chatham, South 
Shields, Rochdale, Tynemouth and North Shields, Ashton-under-Line, 
Shoreham, Huddersfield, Yarmouth, Bury, Wigan, Ipswich, Halifax, 
Cheltenham, Southampton, Cricklade, Stroud, Coventry, Dudley, Maccles- 
field, York, Derby, Exeter, Swansea, East Retford, Blackburn, Devonport, 
Plymouth, Stockport. 

(Irish.) Waterford, Galway. 

(Seotch.) Leith, Greenock, and Paisley. 








a 

These boroughs have a population of from 25,000 to 54,000; Tetum 
seventy Members ; are in future to return eighty-six. 

Schedule E. Here are twenty-three boroughs with populations oy. 
ceeding 54,000 and not exceeding 127,000. They return forty-tyy 
Members ; they are to return sixty-nine, or three members each, They 
are— 

(English.) Bath, Nottingham, Leicester, Bolton, Merthyr Tydvil, guy. 
derland, Norwich, Preston, Brighton, Portsmouth, Oldham, Stoke-upop, 
—_ Hull, Salford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bradford, Greenwich, Wolyer. 
1ampton. 

(Ieish.) Limerick, Belfast, Cork. 

(Seotch.) Aberdeen, Dundee. 

Schedule F. This enumerates twelve boroughs with populations aboy, 
127,000, below 270,000. They return twenty-four Members; they gp 
to return forty-eight. ‘They are— a 

(English.) “London, Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Southwark, Birminghay, 
Westminster, Lambeth, Tower Hamlets, A, Tower Hamlets, B. 

(Irish.) Dublin. 

(Scotch.) Edinburgh. 

Each is divided into two distinct wards returning two members each, 


Schedule G. The boroughs in the schedule are five in number. Thy | 


now return two, in future they are to return six members. Populatig 
exceeding 316,000. They are to be divided into wards returning thn 
members each. 

(English.) Manchester, Finsbury, Marylebone, Liverpool. 

(Seotch.) Glasgow. : 

Schedule H. New boroughs: five; Gravesend, Leamington, Staley. 
bridge, Burnley, Birkenhead, populations above 15,000 and unde 
25,000, to return ove member; Chelsea and Kensington, population . 
ceeding 25,000, to return two members each. 

Schedule I. gives cighteen additional members to fourteen counties aj 
divisions of counties now returning twenty-cight members. They are~ 

West Riding of York, two divisions, South Lancashire, two division 
York, North Riding, North Lancashire, South Devonshire, West Key, 
South Stafford, West Cornwall, North Essex, South Essex, Lincolnshin, 
parts of Lindsey, West Norfolk, East Somerset, West Somerset. 

Except West Yorkshire, which obtains fowr additional, and Sou} 
Lancashire, which obtains ‘wo additional members, the remainder obtaiy 
only one additional member. 

Schedule K. gives an additional member to the following Irish cow. 
ties now returning two members— 

Wexford, Limerick, Antrim, Tyrone, Down, Tipperary, and two adi- 
tional to county Cork. 

Schedule L i with Scotch counties. It unites Selkirk and Peebla | 
giving them one instead of two members; and gives the abstracted men. | 
ber to Lanarkshire. Uniting Sutherland and Caithness, a member i | 
abstracted and given to Aberdeenshire. Bute and Arran are to be addel | 
to Argyleshire and the united constituency is to return two members, 

Abstract of Schedule A shows that the eighty-six disfranchised bo | 
roughs had a total population of 411,890; paid direct taxes to the amour 
of 141,100/., possessed 20,812 10/. electors, and returned ninety-s: 
members. 

Abstract of Schedules B, C, and D, (boroughs returning not more the 
two members each), shows that they had a total population of 3,081,622 
paid direct taxes to the amount of 1,822,863/., possess 125,810 lil 
electors, return 152 members; and will under Mr. Bright's plan m 
turn 210. 

Abstract of Schedules E, F, G, (boroughs to return more than tw 
members,) shows a total population of 5,951,784 ; direct taxes 6,615,119 
10/. electors 278,651, present number of members 40; proposed 147. 

The following Abstract, says the official statement, shows the Borowl 
population of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the arrangements pr- 
posed in the foregoing Schedules; the number of Ten-pound Electon, 
the number of Members, and the population for each Member. Int 
proportion of Members for England are included seven Members not ye 
appropriated, and for which additional new Boroughs may be 
vantageously created— 


— 





Population 
Population No.of !0/. No. of for each 
in 1851. Electors. Members. Member. 
England ............ 7,319,961 417,441 301 24,318 
Scotland ............ 1,107,918 48,577 40 27,697 
Ireland ..ccccccccce 827,284 28,075 38 21,770 
Total ......+. 9,255,163 494,093 379 


Several minor meetings have been held to promote the reform mor 
ment. At Exeter, with the Mayor presiding, the meeting asked gen 
rally for extended franchise, ballot, redistribution of seats, At Glouct 
ter the demand was not more precise. Mr. Jelinger Symons declat | 
for an educational franchise as opposed to a rating or property franchis | 
An attempt to carry a resolution for household suffrage failed. Cheste 
field asks for a Member, and a 5/. rating franchise. Rochdale desires! 
large extension of the franchise, “ redistribution of members to popu 
tion,” and ballot. 

Pudsey has held a meeting to protest against its exclusion under 
Bright's scheme of a rating franchise. Pudsey desires that all perso | 
whether in town or country, who are rated to the relief of the po 
shall have a vote. 

A meeting has been held at Cardiff; Mr. E. A. Freeman being amo _ 
the speakers. This borough adopts the Bright scheme except in @ 
particular. Mr. Bright allots one member to Cardiff; and Cardiff this 
itself entitled to two. ‘ 

The committee appointed to obtain extra Members for the metropo 
have accepted a scheme projected by Mr. Elt, a well-known ultra-Raé 
cal Islington shopkeeper. lie asks for thirty additional Members for 
metropolis and four for the outlying parishes; making a total of rep™ 
sentatives for the metropolis of fifty. He would subdivide existing 
stituencies into boroughs returning two Members and in some cases & 
Member each; and create two or more new constituencies. The be 
of this calculation is property, population, rateability, and houses. 


i ee 








Che Court. | 
Tur Queen has taken out-door exercise this week, driving and walki® 
in Windsor Park, and visiting the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. 


Prince Consort has ridden out; and has been shooting, accomparicd 


Mr. C. B. Adderley, and M. Van de Weyer. 
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“The list of guests at ‘Windsor Castle includes the names of the Earl | conduct of her daughter ; but there is some reason to suspect she did, and 


Countess of Clarendon, Mr. Adderley, Sir Fenwick Williams ot 
oo. the Earl of Malmesbury, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Bagot, 
Count Gustave Blucher, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, and Major-General 


Bouverie. rl 
Che Pirtropalis. 

At a meeting of the Middlesex Magistrates on Thursday, a financial 
report was presented, which showed that while some reduction has been 
made in the charges for prisons, a large increase has occurred in the ex- 

nditure upon lunatic asylums. This led to the necessity of voting a 
cae rate than usual for the support of these increasing institutions. | 

A deputation from the National Sunday League has had an interview 
of an hour with the Bishop of London. ‘They explained their views, 

ve him a mass of information, and retired “‘ much gratified.” Dr. 
Tait rightly thinks that ‘‘ mutual conferences of thi: kind are calculated 
to produce general harmony.” 





A very complicated and extraordinary appeal case has occupied a great 
deal of the time of the Lord Chancellor and Lords Justices. A Mrs. 
Sheppard died in; 1857, and her property was a cause of dispute. Her 
alleged husband’s next of kin claimed on one side and her legatces on the 
other. The former gained the cause in the court below. Hence the appeal. 
The allegation of the plaintiffs in the ease is that Mrs. Sheppard was not 
Mrs. Sheppard, since she was already a wife, Mrs, Masters, when she 
married eapeal. The other side contend that Masters and Sheppard were 
the same persons, and that they were married a second time to remedy an 
informality in the first marriage. The case is complicated beyond descrip- 
tion. The Lord Chancellor has reserved his judgment. 

Mr. Mark Napier of Edinburgh filed a bill in Chancery to restrain Messrs. 
Routledge from publishing Mr. James Grant's ‘‘ Memoirs of Montrose,”’ 
The allegation was that Mr. Grant had made an ees use of certain 
publications on the same subject by Mr. Napier. V 
refused the injunction. There was evidence of Mr. Grant's fair and legiti- 
mate use of Mr. Napier’s works, although he might not have received that 
courteous recognition which might have been due to him. Still there was 
no evidence of undue or unjustifiable appropriation of Mr, Napicr’s labours. 
Mr. Grant had made some acknowledgement of Mr. Napier’s labours, al- 
though it could have been wished that there had appeared a full and hand- 
some recognition of them, in a conspicuous part of his work. Upon the 

uestion of costs, he thought Messrs. Houtledge had acted most properly 
Seousbest, and were entitled to their costs, the plaintiff not being entitled 
to the relief asked by his bill, this being an inquiry, upon the plaintiff's 
undertaking, as to the defendant’s loss by any stoppage of the sale of their 
work in consequence of the motion. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench have refused an application for an attach- 
ment against one of the jury who heard the case of Smith versus the Great 
Northern Railway Company. Mr. Smith, it may be remembered, was in- 
jured in an accident on that Company's line. The jury were for giving one 
arthing damages, but Lord Campbell would not receive the verdict. The 
juryman wes said to be a friend of the attorney ofthe company, and had ex- 
pressed his determination in the Jury-room not to give more than one far- 
thing damages after Lord Campbell had sent them back. The Court re- 
fi to take notice of what occurred in the Jury-room; and Lord Campbell 
said it would be “‘ most lamentable if the sacred institution of trial by Jury 
were infringed by applications of this sort.’’ 

The same Court sitting in banco have refused an application for a new 
trial in the case of Hughes versus Lady Dinorben. Mr. Hughes, the plain- 
tiff, was heir to the Dinorben estates; Lady Dinorben is the widow of the 
late Lord Dinorben. The present Lord, a lunatic, was the issue of a first mar- 
riage, and not the son of the present Lady Dinorben. When Mr. Hughes 
was about to be married to the daughter of the present Lord Ravensworti, 
certain anonymous letters, teeming with libels against Mr. Hughes, were 
addressed to the young lady’s father, grandfather, and other persons. It 
was suspected that Lady Dinorben was the writer; inquiries were made, 
and evidence discovered confirming the suspicion. Whereupon an action 
was brought and a verdict obtained for Mr. oshes. The application for a 
new trial was granted on the ground of misdirection, and further that cer- 
tain anonymous letters had been improperly admitted in evidence ; and that 
the verdict was against the evidence. The Court held that there had been 
no misdirection ; that the verdict satisfied the Judge, Lord Campbell; and 
that the objection to the letters should have been taken at the time. 

, In the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Coward, financial manager of the Morn- 
ing Post, brought an action against Mr. Baddeley, a fire-brigade inspector, 
for false ay ee ae It appears that Mr. Coward, on his way from the 
house of a friend to his office, saw a fire at Islington. Mr. Baddeley was 
directing the engine, and did not do it to the satisfaction of Mr. Coward, 
who interfered, and volunteered his criticisms. He did so twice, the second 
time, Mr. Baddeley says, with violence. Thereupon Mr. Baddeley gave 
him into custody for assaulting an officer in the execution of his duty. The 
inspector at the station-house added to the charge that of drunkenness ; and 
Mr. Coward was confined al! night in a most filthy cell with two thieves. 
The police refused to seek or take bail—they acting on the rule not to take 
bail when they suppose a man is drunk. “The next morning, Mr. Coward 
was liberated by the Clerkenwell Magistrate. There was no evidence that 
Mr. Coward assaulted Baddeley, or that he was drunk. The Jury found 
for the plaintiff damages 10/.; and Baron Bramwell severely commented on 
the stupid conduct of the police in refusing bail, and placing Mr. Coward in 
a stinking hole. [It is understood that the cells are not now in the condi- 
tion they were when Mr. Coward was improperly shut up in one. ] 

In August last, as Mr. Appleford hearing that a Mr. Piper wanted a part- 
ner with 1000/. capital, obtained him one in three days; and preferred a 
charge for commission of 5 per cent on the capital. The rapidity of the trans- 
action seems to have astonished Piper and he objected to pay the commission. 
An action in the Sheriff’s Court followed, and Mr. Piper has been ordered 
to pay 507. and costs, 

Last week the sympathies of the benevolent were aroused by an appeal 
from a Mrs, Newell to the Lambeth Magistrate for aid in finding her lost 
daughter, Jane Newell, a ballet-girl. That young person has now come to 
light, and the whole story of her innocence, distress of mind, and her in- 
vincible virtue, turn out to be an imposition. “On her first appearance 
Miss Newell described herself as decoyed into a house in Pimlico, where 
she was detained. and in yain tempted to err. This story was suspicious, 
and the woman who kept the house was summoned. It now appears from 
the confession of the girl herself, that she had been seduced some time ago; 
that she knew how to obtain money from gentlemen; that she went wil- 
lingly to the Pimlico house; and did there as she was bidden, sharing the 
profits with the woman who kept it. All this being manifest, Mr. Norton 
oan the summons, and detained the money subscribed for the benefit 
of the Newells. It is not clear whether the mother knew of the erratic 


ice-Chancellor Wood | 





| country were able to indulge themselves with eating 


shared the proceeds. 

Three women, a mother and two daughters, Smith by name, have been 
remanded on a charge of stealing vast quantities of toys from the German 
Fair Bazaar in Regent Street. ‘They were employed to serve in the bazaar. 
One day a reticule belonging to the youngest prisoner fell and disclosed a 
number of toys. Mr. Cremer, the proprietor, accompanied the girl home, 
and found, in a wretched abode, tea services, jewelry, toys, all which Mr. 
Cremer claims as his property. He is also inclined to think that they em- 
bezzled his money. 

Harry Boleno, clown at Drury Lane, was summoned to Bow Street! for 
assaulting a ** supernumerary.’ It appearcd that the latter body receive 
the sham kicks and blows in the pantomime and get up the “rows.”’ They 
do this for a shilling a night. But they are not content with playing the 
ona assigned to them. They ‘ skylark”’ on their own account, which em- 
yarrasses the * clowns’’ and destroys the proper effect of a ‘‘ scene.” In 
the present case, Boleno punished the mutinous * super’ off the stage. 
M. St. Maine, harlequin, said they had enough of peril to encounter in the 
scenes of the pantomime without being exposed to further risk from the in- 
subordination of the ‘* supers.” Mr, Henry, believing the charge to be per- 
feetly frivolous, dismissed the summons. 

Further inquiry into the causes of the accident at the Polytechnic only 
seems to contirm the first impression that the staircase fell because the 
stone steps were weakened by being cut close to their insertion in the wall, 
to admit the iron-trellis placed on the worn portions of the steps. Mr. 
Nelson an architect, submitted a report to the jury pointing out several se- 
rious dangers to the public in the present construction of the Polytechnic, 
and suggesting the propriety of instituting regular surveys of all places of 
amusement. |The inquiry is again adjourned. 


Provincial, 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, 

The Hexham Farmers’ Club held its annual meeting last week, and 
this gave the chairman, Mr. John Grey of Dilston, * one of the best 
practical farmers” in Northumberland, an opportunity of delivering a 
comprehensive speech on agricultural progress; some extracts from 
which are here appended. 

He contrasted the time when Northumberland, now covered with cul- 
tivation, was “almost a barren waste” to show that farmers have not 
been slow to follow the impulse given to improvement. 

‘** You will recollect, I dare say, gentlemen, at the time I speak of, when 
it was the habit to allow young cattle and — to goin a very meagre 
way upon very poor pastures; and after they had attained an age when it 
was fancied they might be matured and brought to market, they were taken 
up and fattened. Now, gentlemen, that won't do in the present day. We 
had then a scanty fleece of wool every year from the sheep, and when the 
sheep got to be two or three years old they were fed. But what is the fact 
now? On high ground you sce that they are taken a year sooner than the 
were at those times: on low ground you can hardly say that a sheep is al- 
lowed to go till he is two years old. We should consider that a perfect 
waste. Sheep are brought to market at fourteen or fifteen months old, and 
you are deriving from sheep of that age as much wool as you derived 
from sheep that had gone two years longer, and occupied your ground more 
unprofitably. In the same way it is with cattle; and the secret of raising 
the greatest amount of produce, whether in beef or mutton, I believe to be 
this—that you never ought to allow the animal to be so pinched or starved 
as that it retrogrades in the least. You should keep it progressing from the 
first month of its birth, and never let it lose the flesh it has acquired, be- 
eause if you have an animal losing for one month, it takes another month 
to make it up, and then a month more to bring it into aregular healthy con- 
dition. The secret, then, I believe is—and it is now pretty well understood 
—that from their birth forward the animals ought to be brought forward to 
the condition which they are intended to be in, without ever losing one day. 
When I first recollect farming, the common way was for a man to select a 
portion of his fallow which was best suited for turnips. That portion got 
all the manure which was made upon the farm; it was not so much as 
might have been, I am sorry to say, because we recollect the quantities that 
were lost, as the stubble of the field, as compared with now-a-days, when 
the machine cuts it so close that my friends that are sportsmen complain 
that a partridge cannot find a hiding-place from one end of the farm to an- 
other upon a stubble field. Well, that portion of fallow received the whole 
ofthe manure ; what was left, perhaps, got a little seanty dose of lime, and 
then it was expected to grow a crop of wheat. We know what kind of crops 
were grown; we know that, as compared with now, there was not above 
two-thirds, or, perhaps, in many cases, not one-half, of the produce of corn. 
There was not, certainly, nearly one-half of the produce of butchers’ meat 
which there is at this moment. Then with regard to wool. Look at the 
price which wool is maintaining, and the desirability there is for the culti- 
vation of that kind of stock which not only gives you the carcase at the end, 
but gives you an annual produce of wool. It is said, and may be said truly 
with regard to some farms, that it is impossible that the farmer ean thrive 
with the average price of wheat at 40s, and below it, I saw it stated in one 
of our periodical papers the other day that the farmer would be ruined by 
the price of wheat. So say I, if there are farms which have nothing else 
but wheat to depend upon. That is the case certainly on some small farms 
of cold land ; but it will hardly be the case, as it might have been if beef 
and mutton were at 4d. a pound instead of 7. and 8¢., and had wool been 
at 18s. or 20s. the stone instead of 36s., as we have had it formerly, or in- 
stead of 42s., as it is now; for, gentlemen, it may be of some consequence 
for you to know, and some consolation to those who have much to sell, that 


| I know of one person who has been offered for his next year’s clip of between 


200 and 300 stones, 42s. a stone, to be paid within a fortnight of his clipping 
it. I think there is a lesson taught by that, when I have directed your at- 
tention to the low price ruling for wheat and other grain, though oats and 
barley are not so é pressed ; but when I have drawn your attention to the 
low price of wheat and to the high comparative price of butchers’ meat, I 
think this lesson meets you—and that you will take it to yourselves,—that 
there are countries more favourable as to soil and climate for the production 
of wheat than our own; that wheat is an article which can be transferred 
from one part of the world or one part of the country to another, and is of 
small bulk as compared with its value, but that no one can injure or come 
up to us either in beef or mutton, or in the growth of wool. .... Since 
I recollect, it was hardly the case that the labouring pepe of this 

i yutehers’ meat at 
home. The father of a family thought himself very well off if he could 
feed one or two pigs, and exceedingly well off if he could maintain a cow; 


| but you now sce the butcher's shop in every village, and you are often lia- 


ble to be trotted over by the butcher's cart dispensing joints of meat at 


| every cottage door as you go along the road. Such is the difference in the 


way of living, and I am sure you will all rejoice with me in thinking that it 
s © op ¢ 
is so. 
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—_——___. 
Ile showed how stock-keeping, by creating manure increased the yield of | broken up, and why is the other weak? It is that we have not yet a suffi. 


corn. Manure, home and foreign, produces root crops; and these produce 
what is so profitable, butcher’s meat and wool. ‘I should like to say one 
word in the cause of sheep stock. There is a friend of mine here to whom 


I have talked for the last twenty years on the subject, and I am happy | 


to say I have no cause to change my opinion, and itis this—that the wealth 
and success of a farmer may be pretty well calculated by the amount of his 
sheep stock. Sheep are said to be the animals with the golden hoofs—that 
they enrich where they go,—and that is true. They not only enrich the 
master, but the soil. Their manure has a peculiarly efficacious quality, and 
it is distributed throughout the land in a way very different from that 
which is left in patches by horned cattle ; but there is this also,—that 
while you have the mutton, probably as valuable at the end of the sheep’s 
life as beef, it has given you, year after year, the fleece whieh is of itself so 
important, and which, in the progress of the manufacture of this country, 
{ think we have no reason to fear ever again secing at a very disastrous price.”’ 
Expressing himself as generally in favour of large farms, because on them 
alone can expensive machinery and capital be profitably employed, he made 
a reservation in favour of a few small farms because they ‘afford a kind of 
stepping-stone to the industrious labourer to advance himself in society.” 
** Under all the progress and improvement it is our bounden duty to try to 
cultivate the minds of our men as well as to cultivate our land. It will 
be unnecessary toturn your attention to the fact that it is most desirable 
that we should produce that which the country offers the greatest home 
market for, and that which will at the same time be most remunerative. 
I know there is a way of reckoning npon wheat as productive and remune- 
rative; it has been fixed to guide the commutation of tithes and various 
other things, but it is proved to be a fallacious ground for computing the 
prosperity of a farmer. I have heard many people inveighing against the 
low market price of wheat at the present moment, and saying, * How can 











a farmer thrive’? But there is a fallacy in this, and many of you will hold 
me out in saying that, notwithstanding the very low prices, the erop of thi 
g Say en; q I 

year is remunerating you very much better than the crep of the two former 
years did. Therefore the actual price is 1 : fair criterion of the profit 
J i ] 

which the farmer is making. But, agai rn to th un ing 
prices that the farmer is receiving for beef : m, I need t m- 








mend you to pursue the rearing of beef and 1 \ » especially the 
enlargement of your flocks of sheep to the utmost extent they are capable of 
iving, because this I do believe is the great object we must lo« k to here- 
after as the staple commodity of our farms.” 
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A well-attended meeting was hel? in Norwich last week to ] te 
the objects of the association in favour of equalizing the poor-rat 
Norwich prefers a complaint similar to that which } found a voice in 
London—that the poor-rate in the county of Norfolk is so u ually 
levied that Norwich pays more than its fair share. Tl ite varies from 
a half-penuy in some parishes to four shillings in the 7 n oth 
The speakers, among whom was Mr. S ider, M.D’, ted out that 
the present system injuriously restricts the freedom of labour, and in- 


The meeting adopted resolutions in fayour 


flicts herdships on the poor 
of equal rating. 

The Liverpool Select Vestry have directed a Roman Catholic lady, 
Miss Gillow, to discontinue her visits to the workhouse. Her offen 
was that she had told a protestant pauper woman, the daughter of a 
Roman Catholic father and Protestant mother, that for changing her re- 
ligion she would be “damned to all cternity.” 


to prevent the indiscriminate sale of poisons, no one should be allowed to 
dispense drugs or medicines without a certificate of competency from 
some constituted authority; that the sale of poisons should be regulated 
by act of Parliament; and that local authorities should have power toe 
inspect all food offered for sale in order that the vendors of adulterated 


food may be punished, 


At a meeting in Manchester on Monday, it was resolved, that in order 
Pp ; ) 


The colliers at Ince Hall are on strike. Other miners were obtained, but 
for several days the turnouts obstructed the * knobsticks’’ from proceeding 
to their work, The police were called in to protect the willing workmen, 
but the turiouts oceupicd the approaches to the pits, and blockaded the po- 
lice. It was found necessary to obtain military aid, and 100 men of the 
22d Regiment were ordered to Wigan. Fourteen colliers have been sum- 
moned ror leaving work without notice. 
® As Mr. Baker, a landseape-painter residing at Leamington, on his return 
from church, entered his house on Sunday evening, he heard a noise, and 
shortly afterwards saw a man whom he instantly seized. It was a burglar. 
He escaped from Mr. Baker, but being again seized, he threatened his op- 
ponent with violence, unless released. Mr. Baker held on until he was 
stunned by a blow from some weapon. ‘The burglar or burglars escaped, 
carrying off a small booty, Mr. Baker was seriously injured. It i 
rageous, certainly, but not prudent to seize a man in the dark. No one 
should do it unless he has great strength or some offensive weapon. 


eou- 


A queer ghost story comes from Reading. A tradesman and his wife were 
awakened one night by an unearthly scream. A few nights afterwards it 
was repeated. The wife became alarmed. The minister, they are Dissent- 
ers, agreed to sleep in the house. he seream wa ated. The couple 
removed and slept elsewhere ; still the scream was hi 


SCOTLAND. 
MR. ELLICE AT CUPAR. 
Mr. Ellice junior, Member for St. Andrews District of Burghs, ad- 
dressed his constituents on Monday on things in general, and reform in 
particular, Many of his arguments and statements may have been new 
in Cupar, but they are old clsewhere. He criticised Mr. Brigh 








ght, in a 
deprecatory sense, quoted and criticised Mr. Roebuck’s Sheffield speech, 
and set forth his own views on the want of able men, 

** We have a difficulty to contend against, and there never was a period | 
at which the country had this difficulty more prominently than at the pre- | 
sent moment. It is that we are in want of good legislators. We know our 
Liberal party is broken up—the Tory party is weak; but why is the one 


cient number of competent people for the purpose of administration in thy 
House of Commons. There is your independent party, as they call them. 
selves, who met in one of the Committee-rooms of the House of Comm 
last year, whose chief complaint was that the Whig Government of the 
country was exclusive. I grant that. There have been the old names 
backwards and forwards, but why was this so? Just because they wer 
people who had been brought up to the work and profession of government 
and that there was a deficiency of people in the House competent to pe. 
form these duties. Iam not speaking in favour of one party or another 
I want to show you how ill off we are for legislators. Take those hundred 
independent Members who were inveighing against the exclusiveness of 
cabinets. I went over the list of names, and there was not one amongst 
them who, if he had been named to an important cabinet office, would haye 
been approved of by those who were associated with him, even if, which J 
doubt, he considered himself fit for it. The fact is, that the Reform Bil] of 
1832 has not produced that talent to the House of Commons we expected, 
and which we had a right to expect. . . . . I will take the two great citig 
of Scotland—I will take Edinburgh and Glasgow. Edinburgh and Glasgow 
send excellent men to Parliament for their own purposes—I don’t know any 
of more honourable standing than the representatives of these two cities— 
but who would ever dream of putting any of these four Members into the 
cabinet of this country? The House of Commons would not stand it, 
‘They themselves would be the first to refuse it, knowing that they would 
be perfectly unfitted for it. Well, now, there is a great difficulty, and 
you will stare at me when I say that we want in the present House of 
Commons something as a substitute for the old rotten burghs of thi 
ti ountry.” 

Mr. Ellice is for the ballot, and will support any measure of reform, 
by whomsoever proposed, that he thinks is ‘* safe.’’ 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Charles Baillie, has complied 
with a requisition from certain electors of the county of Linlithgow, and 
has agreed to stand for the seat vacated by Mr. George Dundas, ap. 
pointed Governor of Prince Edward’s Island. The coincidence of the 
appointment of Mr. Dundas, and the appearance of a hitherto seatless 


member of the Government as a candidate, just on the eve of the session, 





is curious. 

Lord Brougham, wriiing from Cannes, intimates that he will not be 
tble to attend the Edinburgh banquet on the 25th, in honour of Burns, 
The post of chairman has been assigned to Lord Ardmillan, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session, and an Ayrshire man, 

Another murder has been committed by a poacher, The scene this time 
is in Scotland. ‘Two keepers saw two poachers with guns on Lord Ailsa’s 
farm of Park, between Kirkoswald and Turnberry. The keepers had a dog, 
One poacher aimed at a keeper, one at the dog. Both shots were fatal. The 
dog-killer was arrested by the remaining keeper. The supposed man-killer 
is also iu custody, 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Whiteside has retired from the representation of Enniskillen, and 
has accepted an invitation to stand for the University of Dublin. Dr, 
Gayer, the ultra-Tory candidate, has consequently withdrawn. 

It has been semi-officially announced that Mr. Justice Crampton has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the Irish Government. 


The Dublin Magistrates have committed for trial two physicians—John 
Edward Protheroe and Charles Evans Reeves otherwise Reeves Evans. The 
statement is, that Reeves personated Protheroe at an examination for a medi 
cal diploma intended for the latter, and that Reeves obtained a diploma 
from the Irish College of Physicians in the name of John Edward Protheree, 

The fifteen prisoners in custody in Belfast, on the charge of being con- 
nected with an illegal society, were discharged, on security, on Wednesday, 
to appear at the next Assizes. Bail was given, themselves in 100/, and two 


securities in 50/. each. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Fraurt.—a slight change has taken place in the heated political 
atmosphere of Paris. It has become more pacific—and prices have 
risen, The medium chosen to convey peaceful assurances this time was 
not the Moniteur, but the Constitutionnc?. In a paper, said to emanate 
from the innermost recess of the Foreign Office, the writer naively ex 
presses his surprise at the alarm of the public. There was nothing ia 
the Emperor's words on New Year's Day. They were naturally sug- 
gested by the posture of affairs; all Europe knew that the intercourse 
between Austria and France was less friendly; the words used by the 
Emperor were calculated to lessen the breach! Then the language of 
King Victor Emmantel—he could not have omitted to express the sen- 
timents of Piedmont with regard to Italy. ‘‘ The only question 8 
whether the speech exceeded the limits imposed by the dignity of the 
Monarch and the sentiments of his people. No one will maintain that 
it did.” 

Again, why see in the marriage of Prince Napoleon a distant menace 
for the maintenance of peace ? 

‘*The Emperor of the French may congratulate himself on seeing & 
prince of his race united to the illustrious house of Savoy, and the natural 
alliance of the nations thus cemented by a family union, But, if we sup- 
pose eventualities in which the situation of Piedmont might impose duties 
on the French Government for the security of the empire itself, the Empe- 
ror would most certainly fulfil the duties commanded by national policy, 
and these would not be rendered a whit more imperative by the union of 
the two families. But if, contrary to all expectation, hostilities shoul 
arise, the French Government would certainly not hesitate to adopt the 
measures best calculated to protect the interests of the country.” 

The Zimes Paris correspendent, writing on Monday, tells this story— 

‘*A high municipal functionary entertained at dinner yesterday one of 
the Cabinet Ministers—I believe the Minister of the Interior,—and to meet 
him were invited the Prefects of Police and the Seine, the members of the 
Municipal Commission of Paris, and certain other persons of corporate dis 
tinction. The conversation naturally turned on the great topic of the day 
—peace or war. The Minister was asked his opinion, when, as I am ml 
formed, he replied unhesitatingly, ‘ We shall not have war, and it is to the 
persevering efforts of more than one distinguished person that France owe 
the maintenance of peace.’ ” 

The article in the Constitutionnel sent up the funds; but no sooner 
had they risen than the Presse and Patrie published ambiguous articles 
asserting that nothing had changed in the situation, and the funds aga 
fell, to rise again the same day. 
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The fitting out of two steam-frigates at Toulon has been suspended. 
The crews of the Toulon fleet have been exercised in landing operations, 
d “ Aurons nous la Guerre?” has been announced 

It will be signed “ Felix Germain.” The 
He says the French people are opposed to war 


A pamphlet entitle 
as about to appear in Pa 
writer is opposed to war. 
five to one. t 
he calls upon all functionaries of the 
France reprobates inter — anees. . 

vat » Gove ent took a step im this 
anton Samii « ; faith in the sincerity of the speech at Bordeaux; 
France will no longer believe that the Emperor means peace. Disen- 
chanted, she will turn with sadness towards those w ho said to her, * You 
desire the Empire: be it so; it is war W ith Europe ! In her consterna- 
tion she will reply, ‘ It is too true. And the Empire itself{—what would 
become of it amid this universal disenchantment ! lhe notion of reéditing 
the high deeds of the first Empire appears to them an anachronism, and the 
temerity of madness.”’ 

Some alteration has been made in the passport regulations. 





higher grades to tell him the facts. 


direction she would lose, with 


The re- 


strictions imposed in January 1858 have been withdrawn, and matters | 


stand on the same footing they did in 1856. _J’isas are not now required 


on each journey from travé llers coming into France. 


Gustria and $pruia.—The Austrian Government has explained 
to the French Government that in offering to aid the Porte in holding 
Belgrade, it left the latter power to confer with the other parties to the 
treaty of Paris, and had no idea of intervening w ithout previons concert. 
The Powers have accepted these explanations. The Constitutionne?, 
which vouchsafes this news, says that “the speedy solution of this di- 
plomatic difficulty and the d fere nee paid by Austria to the public opin- 
ion of Europe eannot fail to consolidate contidence and restore tranquil- 
lity to the public mind.” 

It is now officially announced that Prince 
accepted by the Porte. 


$taly.—Prince Nay 


Milosch has been formally 


wolcon, calling by the way upon his uncle the King 








of Wurtemberg, residing at Nice, reached Turin on Sunday. Ile wa 
received officially by the Prince of Carignan. A crowd had collected, 
and they shouted “ Vive N ipoléon!”” “Vive le Roi!” “ Vive la 
France!” “ Vive I'Italic!” The Prince proceeded direct to the royal 
palace, where he was received at the top of the grand stairease by the 





King, surrounded by his Ministers. On ] 
view with the Princess Clotilda, 

'g From Turin January 20, we learn that ‘Prince Napoleon has held a 
review of 1000 veterans of the “‘Grande Armée.” The veterans and 
the people shouted, “ Viva il Ré,” “ Viva if Imperatore,” “ Viva 
l’alleanza,” “ Viva Italia.” 

A correspondent, who uses the signature “ A.” and writes from Turin 
to the Daily News, says that the first proposals of marriage were made 
last year and received rather coldly, but that this year the gravity of 
circumstances cleared av ay every obstacle. Under these circumstances, 
he says people naturally talk of a kingdom for the Prince, and he pro- 
ceeds to tell us haw it is to be won. 

* Tt is believed, then, that there is a special league or alliance, if you pre- 
fer that term, between France, Russia, and Sardinia. Russia herself will 
take no active part in the war, unless certain contingencies should arise, 
but she guarantees to Prussia that the Rhenish provinces shall remain in- 
tact. Should these be attacked, she will renew the old formidable coalition 
with Austria, Prussia, and England. It is expected that upon the faith of 
this guarantee, Prussia will observe neutrality. In this way the Powers 
will remain spectators of th nbat between France with Sardinia on th 
one side, and Austria on the other. It is further believed that 
be sure to succumb ; and on the strength of this prescient conviction, th 
Italian States are to be remodelled as follows—DPiedmont will cede Savoy 
to France, but will possess as her indemnity the Duchies and the whole of 
Lombardy as far as the Adige. Tuscany, with the Romagna, the Marches, 
and Venetia, will form a kingdom of more than five millions, to be con- 
ferred on Prince Napoleon, who will have become in the interim the son-in- 
Jaw of the King of Sardinia, without, however, introducing any French 
garrison. The Kingdom of Naples is to be dealt with according to cireum- 
stances. 
Pope.” 


The same writer does not hesitate to assert, with all the emphasis of 








italics, that “ there will be no doubt feigned retreats and armistices, but 
war has been decreed in high plac Should there be no war— and pray 
note well these words—some one would signally break his plighted faith 


and compacts already sealed. 

In the mean time the Austrians having pushed their posts up to the 
verge of the Sardinian frontier, the Sardinian Government have 
its distant garrisons, and made a corresponding movement, 
that 50,000 men could be concentrated within two days. 
are forming an entrenched cat ip at Cremona. ' 
in Italy. Direct accounts from Milan state that the excitement there has 
cooled down, and that now th city is tranquil. Smoking goes on in the 
streets. Many storics we have heard turn out to have been exaggerated. 
For instance, the taxes have not been refused; nor has cigar smoking 
been put down. The University of Padua was closed because the stu- 
dents had paraded the Italian tricolor at the funeral of a professor, and 
had resisted the police who were sent to disperse them. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Turin had unanimously adopted an 
answer to the King’s speech in which the following passage occurs— 
_ * At present, Sire, your voice, influential and respected among all civi- 
lized nations, magnanimously expressing pity for the woes of Italy, will 
certainly revive the memory of the n promises which have ‘as yet 
remained without fulfilment, and at the same time will tend to calm down 
blind impatience, and will uphold among the populations a firm confidenc: 
in the irresistible force of civilization and the power of public opinion, If 
these consolatory thoughts and this appeal to public reason were to draw 
down perils or menaces on your sacred head, the nation—which venerates | 
in you its sincere and straightforward prince, and looks on you as the 
powerful interceder with the various European cabinets for the cause of | 

| 


It is said 
The Austrians 





solen 


iberty—which beholds all the anger of factions give way before the great 
example of your fidelity—which knows that in you and by you at last has 
been found the secret, lost for so many centuries, of Italian econcord—the 
nation, we say, will to a man, range themselves round your person, and 
show that they have again learned the ancient art of uniting the obedience 


of the soldier to the lib: rty of the citizen.” 

This was drawn up at the ri quest of the Chamber by Signor Correnti, 
ex-Secretary-General of the Governor of Lombardy in 1848, but who 
had emigrated from Milan, and having taken up his residence at Pied- | 
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He says the fact ought to be known to the Emperor, and | 


Lastly, Rome with the patrimony of St. Peter, will remain to the | 


ealledin | 


General Hess had arrived | 


| by the Begum of Oude, has been published. 
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mont, has been long a member of the Chamber. In his opening address, 
Ratazzi, the President, exhorted the deputies to be united in these times 
| of danger. 

| The King of Naples has issued an edict, ordaining that councils of 
| war will be instantly called in all places where political disturbances 
may break out. These councils will have to decide upon the in- 
| demnity to be granted to those states which have suffered injury, 
| and their duty will also be to fix the amount of reward to be given to 
such persons as may have coéperated in the suppression of disturbances, 
The “ amnesty” is, it seems, not a measure of much grace. The politi- 
cal prisoners are to be exiled to America! Poerio is reported to have 
declared that the state of his health will not admit of a sea voyage. The 
King of Naples is suffering from an attack of illness. 

On the 7th were married at Munich, the Duke of Calabria, Francesco 
Maria Leopoldo, hereditary Prince of the Two Sicilies, and the Princess 
| Maria Sophia Amalia, Duchess of Bavaria. The Prince Luitpold, Duke 
| of Bavaria, represented the Duke of Calabria on the occasion. The bride 
is the sister of the Empress of Austria. 

The Austrian Zeitung contradicts the report that the French Govern- 











| ment had made a proposal to the Austrian Government to take in con- 
| cert with it steps to induce the Roman Government to make concessions 


and institute reforms, and in case the Pope refused compliance to with- 
draw the French and Austrian troops from the Papal States; that the 
Austrian Government had refused to take any such steps, and that it was 
that refusal which caused the Emperor to make his recent address to 
Baron Hiibner 


‘* We are enabled to state, on authority, that the whole 
story is a pure inventien.” 


Prussia. Th Chamber of Rx pres¢ ntatives has elected Count 
Schwerin president, by 274 votes out of 316, M. Arnim, the conservative 
candidate, obtained only 38 votes. M. Reichensperger (Cologne), of the 


d M, 





Catholic party, ai Mathis, of the Left, have been chosen vice-presi- 


dents. 


KH 155ia.—The students of the University of Moscow recently hissed 
1 professor I} thoritics ordered the arrest of the ringleaders, where- 
s struck off the books In- 


ipplied to have their nam 

) political insurrection the Government treated 

it as a schoolboy riot he Minister of Public Instruction went to Mos- 

cow, and after hearing the par of the outbreak, recommended the 

students to return . This sensible advice wa A few 
of the ringlead ver, expelled, 

The Emperor ha organized a railway committee to con- 





to college taken. 


rs were, hows 
by an ukast 





ider and report on all questions connected with railways in Russia. 
The committee, over which Count Nesselrode is to preside, is composed 
of Count Strogonofl, Baron Meyendorf, Baron Lieven, and the Engi- 
neer Generals ¢ feld, Todtleben, Timachoff, Melnikoff, and Kerbedz. 

3unia.—A telegraphic despatch states that four of the Corfu mem- 
bers of the Tonian Parliament, “‘ being convineed that a union with 
Greece is entirely t of the question,” have promised Mr, Gladstone to 
be satisfied with reforms. 


Telegr phie ck spate hes state th Sir John Young has summoned the 
Tonian Parliament for the 25th. Mr. Gladstone will open it as provi- 
sional Lord High Commissioner. According to advices from Corfu, Mr, 
Gladstone had called together the Deputies to , the details 
published, All the Deputies demanded the 
Ionian Islands 
posed reforms 


1 conieren 
of which the journals have 
revisal of the treaties of 1814 and the ann 
to Greece. They lik refused to cxamine 


before a solution of the pending question. 


Turkey. 


xAlion of the 


th pi 


W ist 


The Assembly of Moldavia, in presence of the Consular 


Body, and presided over by the Metropolitan, have unanimously nomi- 
nated Colonel Alexander Couza as Hospodar. Everything passed with 
the greatest order, Couza is an Unionist. 

The Assembly had previously voted an address of thanks to the 


Powers, ] anew declai 


the Moldavian propositions. 

Snia.—News from Bombay to the 24th December arrived in Lon- 
don on Friday. 

In Oude Lord ¢ ly 


in which it was d that Union was the object of 


de had advanced from Lucknow by Byram Ghat to 
Baraitch, and Sir Hope Grant from Fyzabad had overrun Gonda, The 
troops of the Begum are described as completely surrounded, and th 
Begum herself as suing for t Nana Sahib had fled in a fright 
further into the north-western jungl ind dispirited sepoys were filing 
into Ne P val, 

The rebel force that passed through the gap in our line in the Goomtee 
and crossed the Ganges into the Doab, was commanded by Feroze Shah, 
and not Nana Sahib. In the Doab, Feroze Shah halted to besiege a 
friendly chief and Mr. Hume from Etawah brought up his levies and 
attacked him. Driven back by numbers, Mr. Ilume retired into the 
fort. The rebels, followed by Brigadier Herbert from Cawnpore, who 
cut up their rearguard and d prived them of their only gun, crossed 
successively the Jumna, Chumbul, and Sind rivers, Herbert remaining 
in the Doab. Brigadier Sir Robert Napier, hearing at Gwalior of the 
movement of Feroze Shah, took with him 300 men, horse and foot, and 
marching 140 miles in four days, headed the rebels at Runnode. Here 
he surprised them on the mari h, inflicted some loss, and turned them oft 
towards Kotah. It is suppose d that Feroze Shah was on his way to join 
Tantia Topee. That chief had pursued his astonishing career, He had 
marched from Limree to Banswarra, entered the Aravalli range for shel- 
ter, and when last heard of was menacing Pertaubghur. Many columns 
were moving concentrically upon him, 

A number of rebel bands are still at large, both north and south of the 
Nerbudda, In Behar they have been quieted. 

A singular document, purporting to be a counter-pro‘ lamation issued 
It is a tissue of extremely 
adroit misrepresentations, and concludes with an appeal to the people for 
aid, 


Anited States.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
advices from New York to the 5th January. Lord and Lady Bury were 
among her passengers. : 

The news is not of great importance. In the ease of the Wanderer the 
District Attorney-General of Savannah had instituted an inquiry, and 
subpoenas have been served upon Georgian planters supposed to be im- 
plicated, Some of the Southern papers publish leading articles denoune- 
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ing the slave-trade as heartily as an abolitionist could. Some of the 
‘wild Africans” were taken to Alabama, and some are reported to be 
already “ fugacious.”’ 

The Constitution of Georgia declares that ‘no more slaves shall be 
imported into the state from Africa, or any foreign place.” The statutes 
of the Legislature provide that if any are brought in they shall be seized 
by the state and sold; the informer receiving a tithe of their value. 

Mr. John Francis Nugent, an Irishman, and editor of a Californian 
aper, was recently sent by Mr. Secretary Cass, as ‘special agent” to 
ancouver’s Island and British Columbia. His business ostensibly was 

to explain to American citizens their duties, and it might have been 
thought that he would have codperated with the British authorities. 
Mr. Nugent was everywhere well and hospitably received ; he was re- 
called, and the English gave him a farewell dinner. Their astonishment 
may be conceived when they saw in print a circular addressed to the 
American citizens, telling them he has received numerous complaints of 
acts of oppression on the part of the colonial authorities, of whom he 
condescends to write in this strain— 

“‘Much,” he says, ‘‘is to be pardoned to the inexperience of an Execu- 
tive hitherto dealing for the most part with savages, and possibly unpre- 
pared, by previous training, for the more refined exigencies imposed by Go- 
vernmental relations with a white population.”” He further apologizes for 
the colonial authorities, in that ‘‘ by reason of their long isolation from civi- 
lized society, and their habitual intercourse with Indians, they had un- 
learned most of the finer traits of humanity, and were scarcely accountable 
for a grossness of conduct that had become to them a second nature; and, 
finally, much is to be excused in the ignorance and want of tone of Courts 
organised out of such crude and unfit materials as those.”” He instructs the 
Americans that their appeal lies to the Government at Washington. He 
says, ‘that the Government of the United States, upon proper cause being 
shown after.recourse shall have been had in vain to the tribunals against 
acts of oppression or injustice, will so intervene for the redress and protec- 
tion of its citizens in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, I am author- 
ised and instructed to give them the most emphatic assurance. If wrong be 
done them let them appeal to the courts. It is to be hoped they will obtain 
justice. But, should those tribunals unfortunately be too impotent, too ig- 
norant, or too corrupt to administer the law with impartiality and firmness, 
our citizens may reckon with certainty upon the prompt and efficient inter- 
ference of their own Government in their behalf.”’ 








Pistellancons. 


Two Cabinet Councils, each attended by all the Cabinet Ministers, 
have been held this week. 

Mr. Disracli, as leader of the House of Commons, has issued the usual 
circular to his party supporters, earnestly requesting them to attend at 
the opening of the session, as business of great importance will be imme- 
diately proceeded with. 

At a meeting of the Council of India, on Tuesday, at the East India 
House, Colonel Henry Marion Durand, C.B., of the Bengal Engineers, 
was elected a member of the Council of India. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained copies of several addresses trans- 
mitted from her Indian subjects to Queen Victoria. Two come from 
Bombay ; one from Poona, one from Madras, one from Moorshedabad— 
these are native addresses. The European inhabitants of Calcutta send 
one, and the Madras Chamber of Commerce another, The tone of all 
these addresses is scarcely tinged with that peculiar and high wrought 
flattery hitherto characteristic of Oriental effusions. 








The following Royal warrant has been issued abolishing, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Parliament, the religious State services which 
marked the anniversaries of Gunpowder Plot, the execution of Charles 
I., and the Restoration of Charles IT. 

‘** Victoria R. Whereas, by our Royal warrant of the 2lst day of June 
1837, in the first year of our reign, we commanded that certain forms of 
prayer and service made for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and 
the 29th of May, should be forthwith printed and published, and annexed to 
the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, to be used yearly on the said days, in all cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches and chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and of our Colleges of 
Eton and Winchester, and in all parish churches and chapels within 
those parts of our United Kingdom called England and Ireland. 

** And whereas in the last session of Parliament addresses were presented 
to us by both Houses of Parliament, praying us to take into our considera- 
tion our Proclamation in relation to the said forms of prayer and service 
made for the 5th day of November, the 30th day of January, and the 29th 
day of May, with a view to their discontinuance. 

** And whereas we have taken into our consideration the subject of the 
said addresses, and after due deliberation we have resolved that the use of 
the said forms of prayer and service shall be discontinued. 

‘Now, therefore, our will and pleasure is that so much of our said Royal 
Warrant of the 21st day of June, 1837, in the first year of our reign, as is 
hereinbefore recited, be revoked, and that the use of the said forms of prayer 
and service made for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and the 29th 
of May, be henceforth discontinued in all cathedral and collegiate churches 
and chapels, in all chapels of colleges and halls within our Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, aud of our Colleges of Eton and Win- 
chester, and in all parish-churches and chapels within the parts of our 
United Kingdom called England and Ireland, and that the said form of 
prayer and service be not henceforth printed and published with, or an- 
nexed to, the Book of Common Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

“Given at our Court at St. James’s the 17th of January 1859, in the 22d 
year of our reign. 

** By her Majesty’s command, 8S. H. Warrorr.” 

One hundred members of Parliament have now identified themselves 
with the Newspaper and Periodical Press Association for obtaining the 
Repeal of the Paper Duties. This amount of strength, organized with- 
@ut fuss or noise andin the course of a few weeks, speaks well for the 
cause. Nothing succceds like success, says the French proverb. Now, 
an agitation that starts with 100 Vice-Presidents, each writing M.P. be- 
hind his name, must be held to have commenced its career with a very 
remarkable success. The rest will follow. Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for a deputation to the Government—and it will include leading 
men connected with the press of Scotland and Ireland, as well as of 


Epgland.— Atheneum, 





———— 

“C, L” sends to the Times a letter received from the chemist Liebig 
on the uses of sewage manure. Ie says— 

“*T am firmly of opinion that if England wishes to remain an agriculturay 
country she must use as manure the nightsoil and similar residues produced 
in large cities. This necessity would be increased in the event of a war with 
America, when the supplies of guano would cease. The price of corn de. 

ends upon that of guano, and it is most unnatural that, in a country like 
England, the production of corn and meat should be so oe on the 
supplies of foreign manure. The heads of even the most enlightened agri. 
culturists have been turned by a theory propounded by Mr. Lawe—yiz, 
that nitrogen or ammonia are the most necessary ingredients in manure, an 
that consequently solid excrements are valueless, the urine alone being of 
use. These views expose utter ignorance, and prove that in England lead. 
ing agriculturists do not pay sufficient attention to the fundamental prin. 
ciples of chemistry.” 

It is interesting to remark that Lord Palmerston, the author of the 
famous definition of dirt—matter in the wrong place, recently recanted 
his belief in the value of town sewage as a manure for agricultural pur- 
poses, 


The Zimes yesterday [January 18] published the following paragraph— 
** We are requested to state that circumstances which have supervened since 
the acceptance of his mission will probably detain Mr. Gladstone in the 
Ionian Islands until some time after the commencement of the session. It 
is hoped, however, that he will return in time for the more important de- 
bates.” The Herald also contained the following—‘ As erroneous state- 
ments with respect to Mr. Gladstone and his mission have appeared in the 
columns of several of our contemporaries, we think it necessary to state that 
it was the honourable gentleman’s intention, when he left England, to re- 
turn early in February. Circumstances may detain Mr. Gladstone lon 
than he originally intended, but there is no doubt that he will be in his 

lace in Parliament in time for the more important matters of the session,’ 
‘hese statements agree with our own information.—Daily News, Jan. 19, 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Frankfort on the evening of the 14th, 
with his suite, and passed the night at the Hotel d’Angleterre. The royal 
traveller left the next morning for Italy, by Munich. 

We regret to learn that the Earl of Ripon is suffering from severe indis- 
position, at his villa at PutneyjHeath. “In consequence of the illness of the 
noble earl, Viscount and Viscountess Goderich have been summoned to the 
family circle assembled at Putney. 

The Queen having expressed a wish that her god-daughter, the Princess 
Victoria Gowiamma of Coorg, should be confirmed, the ceremony has been 
ee at Kew Church, by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. The 

’rincess was accompanied by her father, the Rajah of Coorg, the Dowager 
Lady Hardinge, her guardian, Sir James Weir Hogg, and Sir John and 
Lady Login, under whose care her Majesty, has now - See the Princess, 

Captain Burton and Captain Speke, of the expedition to East Africa, 
have succeeded, after the most trying efforts, in reaching and surveying the 
great lake of the interior, and are on their return to Zanzibar. 





According to a telegram from Vienna, General Count Mensdorff is to 
hold the office of Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

The Grand Duke and Duchess Constantine of Russia have arrived at 
Palermo without touching at Naples. 

The Duchess of Parma left her capital on the 13th for Venice, in company 
with Princess Margaret, intending to pass some days with the Count de 
Chambord and the Duchess de Berry. 

Queen Christina, the Duke of Riazares, two of their children, and a suite 
ad thirty-three persons, arrived at Marseilles two days ago on their way to 

Rome. 

_ The Honourable William Preston, the American Minister to Spain, and 
the Honourable J. Glancy Jones, American Minister to Vienna, arrived at 
Cowes yesterday in the United States mail packet Fulton. 


Count de Hatzfeld, Prussian Ambassador in France, who left Paris for 
Berlin shortly after the stir about war began, died at the Prussian Capital 
on Wednesday. 

A great-grandson of Penn, the wealthy founder of Pennsylvania, and the 
friend of James II., has just expired, at a very advanced age, in the hospital 
of the benevolent Colston, at Bristol. 

Mazai Pasha, the brother Ali Ghalib who was drowned recently in the 
Bosphorus, has been killed by a carriage accident at Rouschouch. Thus de- 
part the first and second sons of Redschid Pasha. 


The Reverend Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost of Dublin University, has given, 
towards the formation of five scholarships, of 207. per annum each, for the 
encouragement of Semitic learning, and for promoting the inquiry already. 
instituted into the original state of the text of the Hebrew Bible, the sum 
of 20007. 

The Rev. T. H. Leary, B.A., of Brasenose College and St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has been appointed to the Head Mastership of the Grammar School, 
Derby. 

The Carlisle Journal reports the presentation of a handsome testimonial 
to Mr. Donald of Linstoch, a recognition of his services as honorary secre- 
tary of the East Cumberland Agricultural Society for twenty-five years. 
dinner was also given to him. 


The Homeward Mail tells an interesting anecdote illustrative of the 


career of the new Governor of Madras when, as Mr. Trevelyan, he wr ~*ist- 
ant to the President at Delhi. ‘‘ He did not quit Delhi without ~ a 
lasting memorial of his labours. The city was increasing in spite. ‘2 


prices and deficient supplies, and the lower classes suffered much fron. 
exorbitant house rent demanded of them. Mr. Trevelyan, in order w 
remedy this, applied for 300 beegahs, or acres, of waste land, and sold the 
leases, on certain building conditions, at low rates, to the ryots. From his 
own funds he contributed enough to secure a fine broad street through the 
centre of the new quarter, and thus, to the great benefit of the inhabitants, 
arose Trevelyanpur. Curiously enough, the erection of this quarter of 
Delhi, a benefit in itself, led to one of the greatest benefits that has been 
conferred on India. From it sprang the abolition of the transit duties. 
Finding that the trade of the place was strangled by these vexatious im- 
posts, the founder set on foot a series of inquiries, which resulted in his 
appointment by Lord William Bentinck to inquire into these obstacles to 
trade, and the appearance of his reports in the newspapers of Calcutta gave 
the final blow to a system which public opinion had already condemned.” 


‘The Enrperor of the French,” says a Paris a ys of the Nord, 
‘is about to increase the number of his receptions. The high functionaries 
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ou , se famatli ill be received on Tuesdays , be more fitly discussed than in a Congriss? Whe ld t: , 

a eee hn — Bhs fowl be gaen a grand dinner to which | considerations relative to the peace of Europe be. <2 

y Pon wives of general officers will be successively invited with their hus- ae: and ome eee > the te = that the Congress will termi- 

nate nothing, will do nothing, and that the Governments directly interested 

bands. . ison order has been the source of much bitterness at will reject every discussion, every counsel? But if it ha pened that these 
The following et rn out to the Archbishop of Malta, and all sentries Governments were alone of that opinion, alone against all, would they not 

Malta—‘** All nt os . s when the Host passes.” Captain Sheffield, | be obliged to yield to that moral ascendancy which would have for its sanc- 

to me - —— refused to obey the above, has been ordered | tion, if need be, formidable fleets and armies ?”’ 

= arrest, and will in all probability be tried by court-martial. It is a ceo, Reet cr rae 

case of conscience with Captain Sheffield, who, it is reported, is ready to The Times of this morning publishes a table showing “the represen- 
bmit to any punishment rather than do homage to the Host. This pre- | tation of England and Wales e uitably adjusted with reference to u- 

su - pp as ing arms to the Host has long been a cause of complaint “sg 1 y acyuste P’ 

with t a rotestomt eokdles® at Malta, particularly the Presbyterians, when 
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lation and property asse -- x, . is supplied by a ‘ correspondent” 
t > . Te hers “ flecse as “‘an amendment” upon Mr, Bright's schedules, and it has the ap- 
Tieton, pay or 0 tener Oastio, while fin hy tae arance of something more than an amateur correction of Mr. Bright. 
Artillery ht Malta, was dismissed the service for refusing to sulute the Host, | *? its manipulation of seats on the basis of population and of property, it 
—Letter from Malta. acquires by disfranchisement ninety-cight, of which it gives fifty- 
ae ees three to boroughs and forty-four to counties. Some of the country towns 
At a recent meeting of the C pter of Ely it was agreed to undertake, as | are disfranchised, some are simply reduced in their representation from 
soon as ible, the restoration of the octagon and lantern of the cathedral | two Members to one. On the face of it this plan of redistribution is fair, 
as a fitting memorial of the zeal, energy, and liberality of Dean Peacock, in | —much fairer than that proposed by Mr. Bright; and, as a specimen of 
the restoration of the fabric. n | tabular arrangement, in clearness and completeness, it is far superior. 
In compliance with a snggretion om ~ ‘ —_ ye | W Rast, the 
j stising i Sounty Court, appeared on “ . .. ured 
jotce, Mtoe the frat Sein techedionel sobee The change p> meee to | there were among the guests the Earl of Carlisle, Sir Peter Fairbairn, 
give satisfaction to the public, as well as to the learned gentlemen them- and the City Members. In replying for the House of Peers, Lord Car- 
selves, and it will have the salutary effect of distinguishing regular prac- | lisle made allusion to the charge against the aristocracy of not defending 
titioners from a number of individuals known as “ agents,”” who have been | themselves from Mr. Bright's assaults. He said— 


At a civic banquet given by the Lord Mayor of York on Thursday, 


permitted to exercise the functions of advocates in certain cases in this ** Your lordship has adverted to reflections that have been made on the 
court. members of the aristrocracy not having hitherto found themselves called 


= | upon to step forward in defence of their rights and their position. The fact 
is, my Lord, I do not think that they are under any apprehension that their 
death-knell has yet rung. When any real alarm shall arise I venture to an- 
ticipate that they will, at all events, endeavour to make a good fight of it 
for themselves. For their past services they are content to refer to the his- 
tory of their country, and as long as the constitution remains, which must 
perish with them, inasmuch as they form an integral portion of it, I feel 
every confidence that they will apply themselves with zeal and public spirit 
to the duties both of progress be conservation, for both alike devolve on 
them, as they devolve upon all men. And when they cease to do this I shall 
no longer wish for their continuance.” 





A powerful and most effective weapon, known as Terry’s patent breech 
loading rifle, is, by the order of the Secretary of State for War, to be sup- 
plied immediately to several cavalry regiments. The peculiar advantage 
of this weapon is to make one man equal to ten; the carbine may be loaded 
with facility at the time of a horse being at full gallop, because neither 
biting the cartridge nor a ramrod is required, and there is no risk of blowing 
off the hand while loading. The Small Arm Committee have submitted the 
carbine to the severest tests, making a most favourable report on its pecu- 
liar advantages, and hence its —— in the army. Only some few 
months ago Terry’s Ritle was subjected to atest by Captain Richard Hewlett, 
of the Excellent gunnery ship, and 1800 rounds were fired without the car- The Earl of Carlisle has undertaken to preside at a meeting in the 
bine requiring to be cleaned, or missing fire ; the same carbine was tested | Staffordshire Pottcrics, on the 27th, to inaugurate a monument to the 
= —— Sa by ent te a ere memory of the genius and enterprise of Josiah Wedgwood, the man 
7 ae ong on hatks aa ong eee ses | pane rs a hit whose name is identified with the houschold ware which he rescued from 

d “ , 4 i . . r . » . “ “eres 
An officer on the ground, one of the instructors of musketry, then took the ugliness. Wedgw ood, the contemporary of Brindley, Flaxwan, and 
instrument and struck the terget afloat twice out of three times, ata dis- other master minds of industry and art of that day was, in many respects, 
tance of 1050 yards; yet the varrel is but thirty inches in length. Zimes, | ® man of extraordinary qualities. Hlis personal character, his services 
7 ‘ to commerce and to labouring industry, and his position as a precurser 

The return of the Registrar-General again exhibits a high rate of mor- of the class now represented by the Society of Arts, will form a fitting 
tality. The deaths last week rose to 1429, or 100 above the calculated theme for Lord Carlisle's graceful prelection, 
average. Four widows died, whose ages were, 96, 99, 99, and 101. Mihi salle ws Poh 
. a3 , . = Professor William Thomson, the accomplished electrician, who took 

CrysTaL PALace.— Return of —— or ae days ending Friday | s9 distinguished a part in the arrangements connected with the laying 
January 2ist, including season-ticket-holders, 7973. = _ of the Atlantic cable, was entertained at a public dinner in Glasgow on 
. ~ | Thursday. In his speech the professor described the past and spoke 


P 0 ST SC RI P T $ — modest confidence of the highly probable success of future opera- 


SaTURDAY. “Sooner or later, we all believe, another Atlantic cable will be laid ; but 
will it last any longer, will it do any more work than the one which has 
raised and cast down so many hopes? Will another experiment be another 


a Seah - + . “ oe gigantic failure, and will material locomotion be again fallen back upon as 
has been encouraged in influential quarters. Not that there is anything | the only means of communication between the Old and New Worlds? That 


positively new on the subject of peace or war which can be received the next trial will not be a failure no man living can say is more than pro- 
without reserve. The game on the Paris Bourse yesterday was brilliantly | bable, although on no one point can it be said that there is any insurmount- 
played by the speculators on both sides. It opened “firm and animated,” | able difficulty, and least of allon that which has proved the cause of ruin in 
and Rentes went up to 69.40. In the afternoon came a report that Count | the present case. Increased caution in the manufacture and preservation, 
Walewski had written a conciliatory note—to whom is not stated—but | even without improvements in the material, of the insulating cover, with a 
Rentes fell to 69.15. The speculators for a fall now had it all their own | ore searching system of detection for faults, might, I believe, make very sure 
way, and, reinforced by a big rumour,—‘ an offensive and defensive | 98#!nst any recurrence of such a failure. The great risk which the enter- 
alliance had been signed by France and Piedmont,”—the Bears drove cn the cultialied honeee of cldlien A = es at ofr . -* ¢ of Sane, at 
. . , s 7, 95. re mt yued chances 0 acciden insepara ) Cc rom . le exposure ol 80 
We os bem eh about yesterday was one that the King of great a length of cable to so great a variety of contingencies. 
Naples was dead ; but it has not been confirmed today, and may be con- 
sidered untrue. The telegraphic despatches received at the office of Mr. 





The intelligence of the morning shows that the idea which we put 
forward last week, as a key to the solution of the Continental embarras, 





The Fulton arrived yesterday at Cowes with advices from New York 
okten Siaaieaeatiin tallies gprtenengigeten at egies Mong an a0 r to the 8th January. She brings several items of news. The death of 
Pete a very energetic collector of news, contain some statements of | General Quitman, one of the members for Mississippi, was announced in 

ae —_ , Congress on the 5th. In the Senate Mr. Seward had carried a resolu- 

Turin, Friday January 21.—“ The Chamber of Deputies has commenced | tion directing the Judiciary Committee to make inquiries into the laws 
~ ~ eee respecting the modification of the law concerning the National for the suppression of the “slave-trade with a view to their amendment 

uard. a : reed : eX 

_* The commander of the Austrian troops has asked the municipality of The Senate had < alled for the recent va mene nce between the British 
Ferrara to provision the citadel, but the municipality has refused. The and American Governments respecting the slave-trade, especially as re- 
Austrian Government has requested the Government of Tuscany to assist gards the Wanderer. A bill had been mitre duced to organize a new ter- 
the Austrian forces with men and money in case of war. The Tuscan | Titory in the gold region of the great Kansas-Nebraska country, to be 
Ministers were divided in opinion. The Grand Duke has gone to Naples.”’ called the Colona Territory. 

General Count Giulay, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief at Milan, . ; Ramee _ ‘ ; : 
has arrived in Florence on a mission, the object of which is supposed to | . The Court of Common Pleas has granted a rule calling upon the Earl of 
be to induce the Grand Duke definitively to abandon a neutral attitude, | Shrewsbury to show cause why a verdict should not be entered for Mr. Hope 
and support Austria. . y Scott and others, in the matter of the Shrewsbury estates, instead of as NOW 

The Pari 9 hi 2 7 i . | for Lord Shrewsbury, who seeks to recover those estates. At the former 
~— correspondent of the Daily News says, in a postscript to his | trial leave had been reserved to make this motion, and it was granted as a 
Thursday's letter— | matter of course. 

x *T have Just heard a confirmation of a story which isnot new. The Pope’s | 

Nuncio has received orders to tell the Emperor that if a cannon is fired in | 
Lombardy, he will take refuge in Vienna. I believe this.” 
nf hone uous panes which hve anemia rhs jut | "eal ‘ne war preted in New Yar othe hb 
Geum ” It as . wg yo ne tt ots sst-ce la Paix? Est-ce la Spaniard, named Sanchez and aged twenty, who had been a waiter in an 
re e:" It assumes that Austria must be turned out of Italy by French | hotel. Sanchez had a quarrel with his wife, a young female of colour, to 
sntervention. ‘ , oi oe whom he had only been married a few weeks, and on the interference of 

This intervention will be pacific and conciliatory at first; but it will be | her father and mother stabbed them both with a sword cane, the former 
warlike if, which God forbid, all conciliatory overtures should be obstinately | fatally. He then stabbed his wife. The cause of the quarrel was 





Mr. Thomas Birchmore, late relieving overseer of the parish of St. Pan- 
| eras, has been committed for trial by the Clerkenwell Magistrate on a charge 
of embezzling parish monies. 


rejected.” . | jealousy. Sanchez had disappeared, but the police were supposed to have a 
The writer advocates the settlement of European difficulties—that is | clue to him. 

we suppose a general revision of the treaties of 1815—by an European ry = Cc : : 

Congress. Two Peers died on Thursday: Charles Bury, Earl of ¢ harleville, at his 


_ “If in 1856 it was not a question for the Congress either to adopt de- | house in Ireland; and John Rushout, Lord Northwick, at his seat in Glou- 
finitive resolutions, or to accept engagements, or to intervene directly inthe | cestershire. Lord Charleville is succeeded by his son, Charles William 
internal affairs of Governments represented or not represented at the Con- 


Francis Bury, born in 1852. The Honourable George Rushout, Member for 
om, the time has come when these resolutions, these engagements, these East Worcestershire, son of the brother of the late Baron, succeeds to the 
ect interventions ought to take place. Where could these grave interests | barony of Northwick. 
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THE ELAND VENISON DINNER LAST NIGHT. 

Last evening, under the presidency of Professor Owen, a party of 
gentlemen, consisting of members of the Zoological Socicty and others 
interested in the progress of Natural History, dined at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, to celebrate the introduction, and discuss the 
merits of Eland venison, a dish which a few years hence may figure as 
an important item in our national bill of fare. 

The flesh of the Eland has been long known to the colonists of South- 
ern Africa as a delicate and nutritious article of food; and from the fact 
of this great Bovine Antelope attaining the size and weight of an ordi- 
nary Ox, its introduction to this country was considered by the Council 
of the Zoological Society of London to be as desirable for economical 
purposes, as its exhibition as a species would be valuable to the 
scientific student. In 1835 the late Earl of Derby, then President 
of the Society, imported, at considerable expense, the first speci- 
mens of this antelope which had been seen in England, and 
at his death bequeathed the scries of five animals, two males and 
three females to the Zovlogical Society, under whose care they 
rapidly increased ; and in due time several members of the herd were 
distributed by sale to the Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone, in Shropshire, 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, of Taymouth, and Mr. Tatton Egerton, of 
Tatton Park, The well-kept uncultivated lands in England closely 
resemble the park-like country which the Elands frequent in South 
Africa, and in their new domiciles these animals flourished in an un- 
expected manner; mingling with the fallow deer, and being tame and 
gentle in their habits. Lord Ilill was the first to attempt their natural- 
ization in the extensive range of a private park, and to this spirited 
noblemgn the gastronomie jury were indebted for an opportunity of 
judging of the flavour of Eland venison. 

The choice parts of the animal lately killed were honoured with a place 
on the tables of her Majesty the Queen, and the Emperor of the French ; 
but sufficient portions were allowed to the gentlemen at the Albion to 
enable them to ascertain that the new dish resembled beef, with a decided 
flavour of venison, and that the fineness of the fibre and delicacy of the 
fat were among its most striking characteristics. ‘The animal when 
killed was five years old, and although not of full size, weighed 1176 lbs. 
as it fell. This experiment of a new dish is certainly satisfactory, and 
although Eland venison may not be plentiful for some few years, we hope 
to see the time when this nutritious food will be brought within the 
reach of many thousands of persons who at this moment, perhaps, do not 
know of its existence. 

MONLY MARKET. 
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There has been a good deal of speculative business doing in the market | 


for English Securities this week, while public investments have been very 
limited, Operations in the earlyjpart of the week were chiefly in an upward 
direction, an improvement taking place in Consols upon last Friday of half 
per cent ; the recovery in the price of French Rentes and a comparative ces- 
sation of the late excitement, somewhat restored confidence and brought 
several influential purchasers into the market. The fluctuations of cach 
day have never exceeded } per cent, and although the tone is decidedly 
firmer, the market is still subject to the slightest rumour of an adverse 
character. Consols opened on Monday at 953 } with evident firmness ; the 
receipt of higher prices from Paris caused an advance during that and the 
following day to 96}, a decline afterwards occurred to 96; and today the 
report of an Austrian Loan of 6,000,000/. soon to be brought out, has caused 
a further reaction of } per cent; so that altogether, there 
tional difference between the closing quotations of this and last week. 
Bank Stock, 224 228; India Stock, 222 224; India Debentures, 993 §; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, 963 }; Consols, 95} {. The Govern- 
ment Broker is still buying daily, on account of the Savings’ Banks Com- 
missioner, about 20,0007, in Cousols. Money in this market is freely 
offered at 1 per cent. 

An average business has been transacted in Foreign Stocks, and little altera- 
tion has taken place in most securities; but for foreign politics, prices 
would no doubt be higher, several stocks being ¢ lerably below their 
real value. The New ‘urkish Six per Cent Loan has again principally oe- 
eupied the attention of dealers, the tluctuations having been rather serious ; 
at one time there were sellers at 6 dis., the lowness of this figure ev idently 
brought in buyers and an immediate rally to 4 dis. was the consequence, 
The old Turkish Six per Cents are 1 per cent better than last noticed, 91 }; 
Sardinian Stock is a shade firmer, and Spanish Bonds have becn in great 
demand at an advance of ? per cent. Peruvian Four-and- ilf per Cent, 
























912; Ditto Uribarren, 71 2; Venezuela 13 44; Grenada Active, 

20 21; Ditto Deferred, 5! 6; Mexican, Victor Emmanuel, 91 2; 

Sardinian, 8687; Spanish, 4545}; Portuguese, 474. Money continues 
} “se 
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very plentiful at ab ! 
e Market has not 


The Railway Sha tl 


been very animated during the week, 
and only a moderate business passing. Although there have been occa- 
sionally fluctuations of } per cent, the tendency upon the whole has been 
downwards, only checked by the favourable character of the principal 
Traffic Returns. Rumours respecting the approaching dividends are the 








chief cause of the dulness. G n is last quoted }; Caledonians 
have receded to 42) %; Mi l 12; London an th 
3: Lancashi and Yorkshir Bristol and ceter, 944 95} ; 
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Great Northern 


uth-E astern, 22} §; London an 
Shares, 26) 2; Manchester, Sheti 
In the French Railway Market, s 
yared with the flat and fluctuating markets of last we Lombardo- 
Venetian have recovered about 2/. per share from the lowest point, and th 
English public has brought large quantities for investment; the old shares 
are now 9§ 8; Luxembourg, 7 |; Northern of France, 37 Soutl 
France, 21 $; Paris and Lyons, ¢ 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 








An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 19th day of Jan. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Motes issucd ....sscevecseees «£33,035 ,67 Government Debt.......+0+6+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities......... .. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion... 15,560,670 

Silver BullioN.....e.ceeseeees = 
Zz ry £33 035,670 





Government Securities (inclu- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). 
Other securities 





Proprietors ' Capital 
Rest 










Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits ......... 


















£39 ,876,792 
vidend Acct. 


is only a frac- | 


(Useful Arts, Fashions, Trade, Xr, 

In the quietest trade circles, as in the worlds of politics, commerce and 
general enterprise, the rumour of impending war on the Continent 
has not been without its consequences. Oriental silk, bought in Eno’ 
land for delivery in France, (fine Chinas) was, at the end of last week 
telegraphed to be sold, and the Continental manufacturers show unmis. 
takeably their intention of limiting their operations as much as posgibjp 
to bona-fide orders, There was a slight decline in the price of silk, jy 
consequence, at the termination of the week. . 

A correspondent writes from Macclesfield that the manufacturers, jn 
some instances, appeared to be making goods one against the other, ag it 
were; but, although a good season is justly expected, the trade is open: 
ing slowly ; and this has somewhat checked the spirit of production, 


Some of the large dry goods merchants of the City have lately mooted 
the point of the prolonged credit which is now given to the ‘retailer. 
debating whether it would be advisable to endeayour to bring about pa 
alteration in this respect. Upon the 20th of the month, it was custo. 
mary to “date forward” ; but from common usage, the wholesale houses 
now unanimously date on the Ist, and very frequently issue circulars 
calling the attention of their customers to special lots of goods which are 
to be exhibited at that date. The consequence is, that the bulk of the 
month's trade is done in the early portion of it. The credit stands thus. 
Supposing the retail draper buys a parcel on the Ist of January, the 
goods would be due to discount on his settling-day in March ; which jg 
in most instanees on the 10th; but if he does not mean to take the dig. 
count, he is drawn upon in a bill of exchange from the lst of March, ¢ 
three months, if the goods are silk, or fancy goods; or at four months, if 
they are “ heavy goods,” such as linens, calicoes, sheetings, &e. Thus, 
in the first case, five months’ credit is given altogether, and in the latter 
case six months. 

Many firms of high standing are against making any alteration. They 
argue that the practice of discounting is a healthy operation of trade, 
and that the desire of taking the discount acts in a favourable manner 
upon the retailer, and causes him to buy only in strict accordance with 
his requirements ; while if the term in which discount is allowed wer 
shortened, cash payments would be less usual, and, as a rule, there 
would not be the same discretion used in making purchases. 

The practice of forcing sales for the season next ensuing has also been 
discussed. Thus, at the end of the summer, large parcels of flannels, 
stuff goods, &c., are sold in anticipation of the winter trade; and spring 
and summer goods, in like manner, in winter. As yet, we are informed, 
there has this year been less disposition than usual to make these antici- 
patory parcels. 

There is no striking novelty to be remarked in the decorative depart- 
ments of the general upholsterer’s business. The great houses report an 
improvement in the selection of furniture by their customers, markedly 
so in curtains and carpets, which are far less bizarre or inharmonious 
since the exhibitions of London and Paris. Curtains for drawing-rooms 
are made mostly in silk reps or brocatelle, and there is no very deter- 
mined liking for any particular colour, unless we take the cheerful 
greens or crimsons in their numerous shades. Fringes are less used, and 
the ornamentation is generally simpler, the cornice less ostentatious in 
design and size. Fine broad cloth, reps or plain, with coloured border 
laid on, is usually preferred for dining-rooms; and the old fashion of 
dividing large apartments by curtains is again adopted. 

Walnut tree furniture is decidedly most in fayour for the drawing- 
room, and there is less request for the cumbrous, showy articles al 


Louis Quatorze. Plain woods for tables and chairs, instead of lacquered, 





| painted or gilded work, are judiciously preferred. 


While on the subject of tables we may notice an improvement in Betze- 


| mann’s sclf-acting dining-tables, in which, when required for enlargement, 


| which passes by the name of “ Hart's Patent.” 


the table is extended by a handle at the side, working by a rack and pin- 
ion, as the leaves lie in the body of the article, and the addition is easily 
made, from an arrangement which obviates the use of the flap stand 
One person can thus readily enlarge or diminish the size of the table, as 
the need aris 





The recently introduced smokeless grate is a useful improvement. 
The coals are placed on an iron tray fixed to the front of the stove 
at the bottom of the fire, so as to burn the whole of the gases given 
off. Along the tray, by the action of a right and left handed Archime- 
dean screw, joined together about the middle of the grate, the coals are 
carried under the lighted fuel, which is thus lifted or stirred by the r- 
tation of the screw as it deposits fresh coals. No smoke is given off; 
the combustion of the coals is quicker and more entire, and the amount 
of heat is greater. The apparatus may be fixed to any grate at a cost ot 
17. at most. Furnaces ted with it, If the screw were moved 
by a lathe band from steam machinery, it would deliver coals into the 
fire with undeviating regularity, and no need would exist for slacking 
the draught by opening the furnace door, 





Mr. C, W. Harrison has patented the use of mercury or other fluid a 
semi-fluid body as one or more of the electrodes in the Electric light: 8 
tube within the lamp ensures its remaining full or nearly so during con 
sumption by the light, and a tap contracts the supply of the fluid elee 
trode. By dividing the stream, any number of lights can be produ ed, 
and the patentee provides a self-regulating means of maintaining a con- 
stant degree of separation between the points; forms reservoirs for hold- 
g the tluid electrodes of a highly infusible material ; prevents the con 
densation of vapour on the lamp, by causing a constant flow of watet 
over the glass; and prevents the rise of vapours from the waste fluid, by 
introducing a stream of water into the waste pipe. 

We have already seen creeping into use a new kind of gas-burner, 
The instrument itself 
consists of a small pear-shaped shell ; within it is a kind of piston, each 
end of which consists of wire gauze, with cotton or tow pat ked in; 
through this medium the gas passes, and is filtered in its passage. The 
effect is very striking, even to the eye at the moment of applicatioa 
The flame is at once whiter, more even in colour, softer, and yet more 
brilliant. It flows out without flickering or noise. In fact the gas 
purified, and being purificd the combustion is more complete. The co® 
sequence is, that a given amount of gas produces greater light, or, @ 
other words, a given amount of light can be produced with less ga 
The utility of the invention is attested by Dr. Pettigrew and other sciel 
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tific men. We are told that the “ gas-cconomizer "* may be ee 
into rooms containing valuable furniture, or even into picture -ga ee 
without fear of tarnish or blackening ; and although that isa = * = 
must be ascertained by experience, the invention unquestiona ly — 
in that direction. The economy of consumption 1s ae - 
we have already stated. The price of the new per is —_ ! ow, an 
it can be added to any of the ordinary gas-burners without alteration. 





Che Cheatres. 

The revival of the English version of Tartuffe at the Adelphi Theatre 
is an event of some interest, not only because it introduces to the public 
Miss Henrietta Sims, a young provincial actress of considerable * high- 
comedy ” promise, in the character of Elmire, but because the attention 
with which it was heard shows that the London public can derive enjoy- 
ment even from a work composed on a princip!* of almost anti-national 
severity if it is recommended by something like satisfactory execution. 
Tartufie has long been known as one of Mr, W ebster 8 best characters, 
the real wickedness of the impostor being according to his interpretation 
more conspicuous than the assumed good, while the Dorine of Mrs. A, 
Mellon and the Orgon of Mr. Selby come out with great force, the former 
especially reminding the old playgoer of a better school of acting than 
generally prevails at the present time. : - ; 

The week has also made us acquainted with Mrs, W.C. Forbes, an 
American actress, who selected for her début the wretched comedy of 
The Soldier's Daughter. She is, we believe, an artist of several years 
standing, and ber performance denotes thorough training in the most 
conventional department of her profession. It may be added that her 
articulation is beautifully distinct, and is much aided in its effect by a 
voice of naturally fine quality. 

At the Lyceum, which is now a thriving establishment, supported by 
one of the best companies in London, there is a dramatic version of 
M. de Lamartine’s Geneve ve, called 4 Sister's Sacrifice, acted ina 
manner that will delight every one who has an eye for equality in a 
theatrical performance. Not only does Madame Celeste, who plays the 
devoted sister, delineate in all its details a character full of pathetic 
minutie, and unmarked by clap-trap, but she is well assisted on all sides 
in working out the grand moral of self-sacrifice. Miss Julia St. George, 
as the younger sister, is just the little gushing creature, who would bi 
sure to go wrong immediately after the removal of her leading-strings ; 
Mr. Emery, as Cyprien, the Cymon of the Mountains, is as persevering 
and as awkward as could be desired; Mr. Barrett, as the farmer, is a 
type of sturdy, but not unfeeling virtue; Mrs, Keeley is the perfection 
of tattling wickedness. Add to this list the names of Mrs. Weston, who 
so much distinguished herself in Mr. Faleoner’s Extremes, and little Mr. 
J. Rogers, the low comedian, and a goodly assemblage will be manifest. 
The style in which the picces are put upon the stage is also indicative of 
solid prosperity. The introduction to the pantomime is gorgeous through- 
out, and although the version of Genevieve rests on other attractions than 
those which address the eye, the last scene, representing a farm in the 
mountains, is admirably got up, and all the dramatis persone ar 
tumed with a becoming sense of tne picturesque, 





cos- 


We should not be surprised if Mr. Webster's plan of employing female 
box-keepers were generally followed. His ouvreu 
and dark green gowns, make a very pretty show, while their civility 
unexceptionable and their refusal of bribes worthy of a Fabricius, 


ses, in their neat caps 


Mr, J. B. Buckstone, who has not played in London since Christ 
will reappear at the Haymarket tonight, as Marplot in the Busyody. 

{ new drama, entitled the Borgia Ring, is announced for productior 
at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday next. 


Parisian THEATRICALS, 
The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during th 
preceding, 1854 in 


year 1858 exceed those of every year 

with the sole exception of 1855, which, being the exhibition year, give 

no legitimate basis for « on, ‘The amount is 13,878,499f. 60¢ 

In December alone the 1 amounted to 1,484,823f. . being an 
increase of 117,45 of November. 
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Ruasic. 
The Sacred armor Socicty have revived Mendelssohn's S/. Paui, 
after having for a long time laid it aside. Their neglect of ¢ 
in comparison with its successor, Elijah, has not been altog 








reason ; for it has | n founded on the different receptic n which the two 

works have had from the English public. Since S¢. Paul was first pro- 

duced at Birmingham in 1837, its performances, confined almost entire] 
far between ; while Llijah, which fi 





to London, have been few and 





became known to has been given, times innum 

wherever there were the mea to give it, and has become a houschold 
word among us, second only to Zhe Messiah. ‘Thus St. Paul has been 
unduly undervalued; for there is no doubt that it possesses beauties of 
the very highest order, and t} everal of its choruses and airs rise, in 
grandeur and pathos, even above anything in Evijah. But St. Pan? is 
faulty as a whole. Mendelssohn, in imitation of Bach in the Passions- 
Musik, made his poem a narrative of the life of the Apostle, related in 








recitative, and intermixed with airs and choruses descriptive of the prin- 
cipal scenes and incidents. This led to the introduction of a long seri 
of recitatives which, unless th y are delivered with a force and beauty of 
elocution of which few English singers are capable, become necessarily 
dry and tedious. We know that Mendelssohn himself felt this, and 
carefully guarded against it in the construction of Evijah. 

St. Paul hes probably never been better performed than at Excter 
Hall on Friday last week. The part of the narrator was assigned to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who delivered the recitatives, with much better declama- 
tory effect than is usual among English singers. Belletti, too, trained in 
the Italian dramatic school, is a great master of this branch of his art : 
and he has acquired a surprising command of the English accent and 
pronunciation. Madame Rudersdorft acquitted herself like a thorough 
artist, and Miss Dolby’s lovely contralto tones had their usual charm. 
It was evident that the choruses had been carefully rehearsed, for they 
were sung with great correctness, and often with immense power, But 
n0 amount of training, we conceive, can ever subdue such an army of 


} 





voices to the smoothness and delicacy which a perfect performance de- 
mands. 

The Creation was performed, under the direction of Mr. Hullah, at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Wednesday evening. The assemblage was immense, 


| multitudes being turned from the doors, unable to obtain admission. ‘Thx 


performance was probably one of the best, and certainly one of the most 
successful, that Mr. Hullah has ever given; and so charmed were th: 
audience with the ever fresh and delicious music of Haydn, that throw- 
ing off the customary restraint on such occasions, they applauded with the 
utmost vehemence, and actually encored Mr. Reeves in his principal air. 
And why, after all, should they not? The soprano part was divided 
between Miss Banks and Miss Martin ; the former a deservedly favourite 
singer at Mr. Hullah’s Concerts, the latter a young débutante of extra- 
ordinary promise: and the bass was divided between Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Santley—excellent artists, both of whom were first brought into 
notice by Mr. Hullah. The excellent performance of the choruses did 


| great honour to that gentleman’s singing school, in which all of them 
| have been trained. 


A new association, called ‘“‘ The Musical Society of London,” which 
has been organized in the course of the last year, is about to commence 
its proceedings. It is not limited to members of the musical profession, 
but extends to amateurs, who, equally with professional artists, are to 
share in the management of its affairs. It is formed on a scale of great 
magnitude ; and its objects are to give concerts of the highest order, to 
aid native composers of genius in the publication as well as performance 
of their works, and to promote friendly intercourse among the lovers of 
music by means of meetings and conversazioni. The council for this 
year includes (among other eminent persons) the names of Benedict, 
Horsley, Macfarren, Molique, Mori, Osborne, Smart, Wallace, and Wil- 
liam Chappell, together with the Reverend Sir W. H. Cope, Bart., Sir 
J. E. Harington, Bart., Dr. Rimbault, and Mr. Sargood the barrister. 
Four orchestral and choral concerts are to be given at St. James’s Hall 
during the season; the first on Wednesday evening next, when Mac- 
farren’s cantata, Moay-Day, will be the most remarkable novelty. 

The commencement of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, being 
regulated by the date of Easter, will be unusually late this year. T 
first of the serics (six in number) will be on the 2d of May, and the last 
on the 11th of July. 


The good people of Paris are now beginning, ten years after Men- 
delssohn’s death, to discover that he was a great man. A few months 
ago, the performance of one-half of Elijah was accomplished by one of 
the musical societies, and boasted of as a great achievement; and now, 
wi rve, Mendelssohn’s instrumental works are introduced into the 
concerts of the Conservatoire, Vieux-temps has been playing the posthu- 
mous Quintet in B flat, and Sainton the violin Concerto; both, as we 
learn from the Gazette Musicale, with great applause. Beethoven's 
Symphonies had not even been heard in Paris, twenty years after they 
were familiar to the London public ; and now the Parisians are vociferous 
in their enthusiasm. It will be the same thing with the works of Men- 
delssohn. 


obs 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
in the way of Musical publications at this time of th 
The London publishing season is when the town is full—when a 


is done 


Littl 
year, 


| multitude of Operas, Concerts, and other entertainments, public and pri- 


vate, create a constant demand for novelties. 
done at all times; and we have before us several works worthy of at- 
ter ich have pp ared very recently, 
e, the most important is, du Elementary Method for th 
0 y the Chevalier Neukomm. This is the last work of its cele- 
brated author; and it may be said to be posthumous, for he died at Paris 
only a few months ago, we believe before its appearance. The Chevalier 
Neukomm was for many years acknowledged to be the greatest organist 
of his time, and his numerous works for the grandest of instruments are 
of the highest excellence. He was, therefore, preéminently capable of 
fulfilling the task of an instructor; and the present work embodies in a 
small space the results of a lifelong experience. It consists of rules and 
precepts, expressed with great simplicity and conciseness, and illustrated 
by a series of clear and apposite examples and exercises. The treatise is 
especially d 1 for the use of amateurs, to whom it will be invaluable 
as an introduction to the works of Sebastian Bach, Handel, and the 
other great masters of the instrument. It contains likewise instructions 
for performing on the Harmonium, a chamber-instrument nearly akin to 
the Organ, and daily coming more and more into private and do- 
mestic use. 

Two other works of a didactic kind, by 

Cet Studies for the pianoforte, 

Etudes Melodiques et brillantes, pour le piano, par F, B. Jewson. 
y observe, by the way, that a French titlepage toa musical work 
n thought to be) a piece of affectation, when the work 
nded for foreign as well as English circulation. Joth these books 
merit of being at once instructive and interesting. Mr. 
Studies (four in number ] one object in view, the 


all have 
of the wrist in the of octave passages for both 


Something, however, is 
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eminent pianists, have ap- 
by Brinley Richards; and 


is iti 





1 t 
reat 





Richards’s 


strengthening execution 


hands; but they have, at the same time, great varicty and beauty. The 
last, in F minor, has a force and gloomy grandeur not unworthy of 
Beethoven. Mr. Jewson is quite justified in calling his Studies “ melo- 
dious and brilliant,” for they possess these qualities in a remarkable de- 
gree, Each special purpose ; one to give a smooth and singing 
touch, another to create a light and elastic finger, another to give a clear 


articulation to rapidly iterated notes, and so on ; while all of them will 
be heard with pleasure as well as practised with improvement. 

A song, “* O swallow, swallow, flying South,” the poetry by Tenny- 
son and the music by Caroline Adelaide Dance, is entitled to attention 
not only from its intrinsic merit, but from the circumstance that th 
composer is the young lady who was the principal victim of the fraudu- 
lent stockbroker Lemon Oliver, having lost her all, (50007.) which she 
had intrusted to him for the purpose of investment. Miss Dance, from 
this specimen of her talents, is evidently an accomplished musician. 
She has united Tennyson’s verses to a beautiful and expressive melody ; 
and the correctness and grace of her pianoforte accompaniment show 
that she is conversant with the technicalities of the art. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PRELIMINARIES OF THE REFORM DEBATES, 

Mr. Brent has given us the first essay towards the solution of 
the Reform Bill question for the ensuing session, and the publi- 
cation of his project throws us into the midst of the discussion 
which will terminate in the passing of an Act, or in a public dis- 
appointment. We cannot re; Mr. Bright, however, as 
having supplied us with the draft of the Bill that will be 
adopted, and in that view we are unable to welcome his scheme 
with any very hearty acceptance. Let us endeavour to see what 
is its place in the series of measures already offered to the coun- 
try without success, and about to be still further extended with 
additional essays “ by various hands.” 

The labour of improving the representation of the country might 
be undertaken in divers modes, but especially in one of three. 
First, it might be treated as a tabula rasa, considering the re- 
presentation as it now stands and as it should be in order to bring 
us nearer to the intent of the British Constitution and the actual 
circumstances of the day. Secondly, we might hold that a prize 
had been offered for competitive essays suggesting not a perfect, 
but a better plan of representation, And thirdly, the work might 





be initiated by an energetic inquiry into those practices which | 
most deviate from the intent of the British Constitution, or the | 
spirit of the day, and so we might derive the practical provisions | 


of the Bill from the answer to that inquiry. 


Perhaps the first mode would be the best, but also, we suspect, | 


it must in practice be the last. If any statesman of original mind, 
with sufficient knowledge of the different classes of the country, 
and sufficient confidence in his own honesty, powers, and influ- 


ence, could study the question for himself, he might discover cer- | 


tain broad facts which would dictate an exceedingly simple plan 
of proceeding; but any such plan, so derived, would carry him 
‘so far” that he would have to depart from his own supporters. 
The theory of our constitution is, that every man who pays taxes 
has acontrol, by his representative, on the expenditure of the 
State. The theory is, as we wrote on the 19th of December 1857, 
that every man who is sufficiently intelligent to be really free, 
and who has some stake in the welfare of the community, should 
have a voice in the election of his representative, not to manage 
the affairs of the country, but to assist the Crown and Barons in 
managing them. Our public men, as we then said, continually 
profess that the House of Commons represents the country ; but 
the Member who seconded the Address on the opening of the ses- 
sion in that month, not only admitted that whole classes are ex- 
cluded from the franchise, but that some of the excluded are 
more intelligent than those who are included. ‘ Rightly viewed, 
therefore, our system proceeds in the main upon the assumption 
of general representation modified by exclusions. Perhaps,” we 
remarked, ‘ we shall arrive at a more correct judgment upon the 
measure of Reform, if we start with the idea that it would be best 


to collect the suffrages of the whole mp of the people, but that | 


the representative system would be all the better for maintaining 
some exclusions,—of those, say, who are insane, who are incapable 
of maintaining an independent character, or who are criminal in 
their conduct ; but in such cases the onus probandi would lie on 
those proposing the exclusions.”* This is the more certain since 
some exclusions appear to be modern encroachments unjustified 
by the actual history of the constitution. In this view, a strictly 
conservative course of action would also be identical with a com- 
prehensive restoration of the franchise. We need not again refer 
to Mr. Pitt’s proposal for a franchise to be conferred on house- 
holders paying rates and taxes; to Charles James Fox’s, Mr. 
Brougham’s, and Lord John Russell’s proposal of a household 
franchise: we are dealing with the constitution as it is under- 
stood to have existed at common law. Coke, in his Institutes, 
says, that if the right of representation be conferred upon an 
ancient borough, ‘ the charter cannot take away the right of all 
burgesses to participate in the election.” In his Constitutional 
History, Mr. Hallam says that the original right in boroughs 


resided with ‘all inhabitant householders resident in the borough, | 


and paying scot and lot, words including local rates and probably 
general taxes.” ‘‘ The admission of householders to the ene | 
franchise,” says Sir Eardley Wilmot in his first letter to Richard 
Freedom, Esq.,+ ‘‘ was termed by the Committee over which Ser- 

eant Glanville presided in 1623, and of which Lord Coke, Sel- 

en, Finch, Noy, men of known monarchical principles, were 
members, an inherent common law right.” And in the debate on 
the first Reform Bill, July 1831, Mr. Campbell, now Lord Chief 


Justice, gave to this ancient right its most emphatic modern as- | 


sertion. 


** Asa lawyer I maintain without fear of being contradicted that when | 


boroughs were first summoned to send Members to Parliament, the term of 
burgess and householder were synonymous; and all the inhabitants of a 
town being free, who were sworn at the leet, had a right to share in the 
elections of Members. It is by a comparatively modern usurpation that the 
inhabitants at large of such Ache: 

voting.” 

In this view an adherence to the Constitution would effectuate 
the franchise for all residents of the borough, all responsible men. 
At the present day of course that right could not be recognized 
in towns without recognizing also a very similar right for the 
rural districts. The mere proposition, however, of such a scheme 
would undoubtedly occasion great alarm. An idea prevails 


* Spectator, December 19, 1857. + Published by Mr. Ridgway. 


s have been deprived of the right of | 





amongst the upper classes, and even amongst the commercial 
pe that és welles men are so se sled from their em. 
ep in interest, that if they possessed the power they would 

esire to subvent the institutions of the country ; that the working 
men are so ignorant as not to understand the consequences eyen 
to themselves of such destructive courses; and that they would 
return as their representatives, to swamp the gentry, nobility, 
and Crown, none but turbulent demagogues. We extremely 
doubt any such description of the working classes, express or im. 
plied. We incline to believe that birth, wealth, intellect, and 
the other qualities which bring success and distinction in life, do 
actually possess even a greater hold over the working classes than 
they do over the shop-keeping class, such qualities in fact bei 
generally appreciated in proportion to the freedom and strong 
sense of life, residing in any order of men. But there is no statesman 
at the present day who enjoys a position which would enable 
him to handle the question in this 4 priori manner; and we ma 
therefore set it aside as not coming practically within the 
purview of the subject. 

The second plan at which we have glanced consists in in- 
viting competitive designs for a Reform Bill, as the Society of 
Arts invites essays upon desiderata in commerce, or as the Board 
of Public Works invited drawings for public buildings; and we 
have already had a certain degree of competition in this branch of 
construction. Lord John Russell has furnished two bills, one of 
them, that of 1854, very comprehensive and finished in its plan, 
and certainly moderate. Lord Palmerston must have had a pro- 
ject in a considerable state of advancement, since he had promised 
to bring forward a bill last session, and he could not have entirely 
neglected that preliminary work. A number of very distinguished 
gentlemen, including two late Speakers, placed before the country 
| the most general heads of a franchise extension based upon edu- 
cational tests. Ministers are supposed to have their bill ready, or 
nearly so, though subject, of course, to revision and editing. 
And Mr. Bright’s plan is before the country. It is impossible to 
speak of those schemes which we have not seen, and on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘omne ignotum” we might assume Lord Palmerston’s 
and Lord Derby’s two projects to be better than any that we have 
been allowed to see. Of the published plans, on the whole, we 
adhere to the preference which we expressed at the time for Lord 
John’s of 1854, though subsequent events have shown that, as a 
bill to pass in Parliament, 1t would have been better if it had been 
more simple, and evidently Lord John thinks so himself. But all 
of these plans, so far as they have been published, partake too 
much the character of notions, They are too like the prescrip- 
tions of doctors in difficult cases,—expedients put together for 
the purpose of evading the real difficulties, or palliating grievances, 
rather than going to the root of the matter. Mr. Bright’s plan, 
which is expressedly a compromise, is as open as any to this ob- 
jection. Itdoes not restore the representation of the whole people ; 
on the contrary, it does but substitute a one-sided representation 
for a system which, however imperfect, is not altogether one-sided. 
If the votes of the entire population were taken by direct suffrage, 
might get at the sentiments of the seven millions of men; 

ut if you group those votes in particular districts and particular 
roportions, you will of course extremely modify the result, and Mr. 
sright has done so. Looking at the broad masses of his project 
what he would do is this. He would extend the franchise in 
towns to ratepayers, which we are told would actually give a less 
suffrage in Manchester than exists already. In counties he would 
fix the limit at 10/.; why, it would be difficult to say ; but Mr. 
Bright appears to assume at once indifference and stolidity in the 
rustic population. He would add slightly to the representation 
of twelve counties, greatly to the representation of two. He 
would augment the representation of the most populous towns, 
disfranchise the less populous of those which are represented al- 
ready. In thus graduating a representation by numerical popu- 
lation, he may be said to leave the counties and trading towns 
nearly as they are, vastly to increase the representation of manu- 
factures or the cognate branches of commerce, the two specially 
favoured counties being immense manufacturing districts: and he 
would scatter to the winds the representation of country towns. 
In this plan the manufacturing interest is placed above even the 
great political centres of Westminster, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
There has been a complaint that the Reform Bill of 1832 extended 
— power to the trading classes and stopped there: Mr. 
sright’s bill would concentrate political power in the trading 
classes, excluding as a body half the population, with the work- 
ing and labouring classes, and abolishing the representation of 
the country towns. Certainly this is not a national scheme. 
And as certainly it is not the bill which will pass into an act. 

Mr. Bright’s failure proves the difficulty of the task that he has 
undertaken. We do not underrate the degree of support that 
he has received, nor do we wonder at it. At the present day, Mr. 
Bright is without exception the finest orator that the country 
possesses. He is independent, it is impossible to doubt the sin- 
cerity with which he says at the close of his speech, “I am in 
earnest, and I speak because I believe.” Mr. Bright can impart to 
a purely middle-class policy the aspect of broad statesman- 
ship and the dignity of power. And if in his very person he ap- 
pears to realize the aspirations of his class, he is not the less ac- 
ceptable because he shares very emphatically not a few of their 
— But he has made a mistake in political strategy: he 

as developed all his backing at once, and has allowed all the 
world to see that it is not unanimous, 

From the difficulties which are brought into prominent view by 
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iments, many have now jumped to the conclusion that 
ees cael u anit and that there neither 
ars to us that 
ous, view of the 


Me whole agitation must end in nullity, 


will be, nor should be, any Reform Bill. It ap 
this is an exceedingly mistaken, not to say hazar 
subject. r \ 1 é oat . 
independent, influential, active and experienced statesmen, poli- 
ticians, lawyers, and thinkers and the middle-class, have affirmed 
the ‘previous question,” that we ought to have a Reform Bill ; 
and, although the working class has_ awaited with a certain scep- 
tical quictism, it would learn new disappointment, new rancours, 


and new contempt, if the whole order of Premiers, and Cabinet | 
Ministers, of thinking statesmen, and the entire middle class, | 
It would in- | 


were to break down in the voluntary endeavour, 
deed be a national fiasco, the more lamentable because lu- 
8. 
= there is the third alternative ; should it turn out, as it well 
might, that no separate section of class or of party possesses with- 
in itself the means of framing a suitable and satisfactory measure, 
there remains the recourse of a well-arranged, direct, and practi- 
cal inquiry into the state of the representation, the nature of its 


- abuses, the appropriate remedies, and the wish of all classes 


within the country. This might be made the natural san | 
to a final attempt at closing a question, which, once opened with 
such sanctions, must not be dropped, but settled. 





ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Tue new year opened with a discussion on the efficiency of our 
national defences, especially of our Navy. It has been smartly 
continued, and is otil 

lightning from distant but approaching war clouds now lurking 
below the horizon. Mr. Reed, Sir Charles Napier, the New York 
Times, the Journal des Débats, have given us their views on the 
relative state of preparation and efficiency of the Navies of Eng- 
land and France, the capabilities of the two countries to sustain 
awar, and the chances of one country’s burglariously invading 
the other. But the Army has been almost lost sight of. Except 
one letter in the Zimes by ‘J. O.,” and another by Sir John Tre- 
lawny, touching purchase and promotion, vital elements of 
efficiency, and a warning voice from Sir Robert Gardiner ;* we 
have heard little of the Army. Yet it would be a great error to 
leave the land force out of the account, and pay all our attention 
to the Navy. 

It should be an axiom of statesmanship that England, the 
heart and brain of the British empire, should be always prepared 
to meet not merely probabilities, but possibilities. No matter 
how serene the horizon, we should be always ready to start up an 
armed nation, International politics are like the weather, fitful ; 
both obey laws as yet not understood. But History teaches certain 
broad lessons of infinite yet practical application. One of these is 
that a nation which neglects the military element of its national 
life is sure to be the prey of another nation which has better 
understood the essential conditions of national existence. Hence 
it is that wise nations set store by armies and fleets; for military 
preparation is only an insurance against the unforeseen. Fore- 
sight, in the present state of continental politics, becomes every 
day more difficult; its substitute, forearming, proportionately 
needful. Imperative at all times, military preparation is doubly 
re _ now upon a nation like our own which has so much to 

efend. 

No country could be defended so easilyas England. If we had 
nothing but the defence of this island to look to, if we had not 
colonies and commerce to protect, if we had not naval dominion 
to maintain, we could easily defend ourselves with a tithe of the 
force we possess. But those are not the conditions, that is not the 
burden imposed upon us. 

We have colonies and commerce and naval dominion. With 
the sea around us, with plenty of men, abundance of material, 
and unsurpassed national spirit, the defence of England, the pro- 
tection of commerce and colonies, the maintenance of naval do- 
minion ought not to be difficult. 
done, and done at once. Still, with all our advantages, we should 
understand, once for all, that Invasion, though improbable is not 
impossible ; and our preparations should be commensurate with 
the limits of possibility. 

How far, then, should they extend? We have partizans of the 
Navy who put their trust in our “ wooden walls,” and sing— 

‘* Britannia needs no bulwark 
No towers along the steep.” 

But to trust alone to our Navy, superior as it is to the Navy of 
our ambitious neighbour, would be to act like a general who 
should form his order of battle in a single line without support 
and without a reserve. The French Navy has been augmented 
with a rapidity that has compelled us to make an equally rapid 
augmentation ; a process our Government is continuing. The 
French Emperor has increased his naval force, as Mr. Reed con- 
jectures with great probability, not solely with the view to an in- 
vasion of England, but with a view to contend with us for mas- 
tery, if occasion serve, on the open sea. This conjecture, con- 
sidered by the light of Nelson’s adventures in pursuit of Ville- 
neuve, is alone sufficient to make us averse from putting our sole 
trust in the Navy. We can only, therefore, regard the Navy as 
our first line. 

Another set of partizans, who find an able exponent in Major-Ge- 

* Letter to the Earl of Derby on the state of our Artillery, and Obser- 
vations on ‘‘ Legislative Military Economy and Responsibility.” Published 
by Byfield, Hawksworth, and Co. 4 , 


Four Premiers with their cabinets, a great number of | round the metropolis! 


1 in progress in harmony with the summer | 


Nor is it, if the right thing be | 


neral Lewis* would have us erect forts in the Southern counties ; 
and construct a series of entrenched camps in the vicinity of Lon- 
don. One gentleman has gone so far as to propose that a railway 
with thousands of embrasures for guns should be set up in a circle 
With all due deference for scientific opin- 
| ion, a great respect for judiciously placed fortresses on open 

frontiers, and a greater for entrenched camps, we conceive that 

the Navy is our line of fortresses, moveable to boot, and that we 
| should have on land a minimum quantity of those expensive 
| works ; because we have, or ought to have a better description of 
defences—Men. 

Our second line, our reserve, should in fact be the Army. 
Now in case of a foreseen attack we are not so badly prepared as 
| some would have us believe. We have a respectable regular 
force, well posted, especially in the Southern counties, from Dover 
to Portsmouth. Our rivers and harbours are tolerably well-de- 
fended, though not so well as we could wish. The Militia could 
be readily embodied, armed, and posted. Our Yeomanry could 
muster more than 10,000 sabres, a force that could be rapidly 
augmented, We have no doubt but that even now a compara- 
tively strong force could in a very short time be concentrated or 
placed in easy communication in the Southern counties to dispute 
the shore with an invading enemy which had evaded our fleet. 

All this is very well; but, observe, the danger does not lie in 
an invasion that could be foreseen. The danger lies in a sudden 
and unforeseen attempt at a landing. This 1s what we have to 
wrovide against. To meet it our present means are inadequate. 
if made adequate out of existing material—namely, the Army 
and Militia—it would prove more costly than the nation would 
We do not want a huge standing Arm 

in England. We do not want a Militia permanently embodied, 
| and thus withdrawn from the agricultural labour market. Yet 
we do want an armed force, trained and disciplined, that would 
run to the alarm posts, and inundate London or the Southern 
counties from all quarters, at the first signal. Such a force 
would serve as the complement of the Line and the Militia, and 
present an array from which no invading force could ever escape. 
Can such a force be obtained ? 

The kind of body best adapted to meet a sudden and unfore- 
seen danger would be a force of National Volunteers. Such 2 
force would not impose on the country that vast expense which is 
involved in the permanent embodiment of the Militia ; while it 
would exceed it in number, and we humbly think would su 
it in efficiency and discipline. Our proposal is that volunteer re- 
giments should be raised all over the country where men can be 
found willing to volunteer on these conditions :— 

That they should find their own arms, clothing and accoutre- 
ments, Government finding practice ammunition ; that they 
should never be moved out of the country, never embodied for ser- 
vice, except during a given period in each year, say twenty-eight 
days, and in case of invasion; and that during the period of em- 
bodiment they should be paid like other troops. 

Take the case of London. Could not at least 20,000 yo 
men be found, forming material for twenty regiments, who wo 
willingly find their arms and clothing, and submit to drill and 
discipline? They should be armed with the best rifles ; trained 
whenever it best suited their convenience, say on Saturday after- 
noons; and not harrassed and worried with too much red ta 
and regulation, They should be taught to mancuvre steadily in 
| independent order on open ground; to throw up and defend 

earthworks; to fire deliberately and with precision, just like 
| regular soldiers; but not be subjected to the caprices of the 

martinet. Their exercise and discipline would be beneficial both 
to body and mind; and ina short time such a corps, intelligent, 
| high-spirited, and steadfast, would equal any Line regiment in 
| fighting power and endurance, All they would need would be 
| simple manceuvres, the best weapons, a soldierly and serviceable 
| uniform, and ample practice. Surely these are attainable. 
| Anarmy of volunteers raised on these principles, especially if 
the yeomanry were encouraged and extended, would, conjointly 
with the Line and Militia, make it physically impossible for any 
invading army that might give our fleets the slip to march many 
miles from the place of debarkation. a would form our se- 
cond line and reserve. With such a complement to the regular 
force we should not need fortresses and hardly earthworks, except, 
par precaution, in the vicinity of London. ‘“ L’Angleterre,” says 
an eminent Swiss officer quoted by General Lewis, “a raison 
d’avoir foi dans son étoile et dans sa suprématie maritime que de 
longues luttes lui ont acquise ; mais il serait sage a elle de ne pas 
en conclure qu’elle est invulnerable.” True; but to make her so, 
she only requires those best of fortresses—walls of trained and 
disciplined men; and these a National Volunteer Force would 
give oe. 

* Papers on the Defence of London, 
lished by Parker and Son, West Strand. 





| bear or ought to bear. 





By Major-General Lewis. Pub- 





AN EXCELLENT SEASON FOR STOCKJOBBING, 
No one can help noticing a peculiarity of the present juncture : 
it will be a magnificent season for the operator in the money mar- 
ket. The corn markets of the world have shown a splendid har- 
vest in 1858, but it is 1859 that will stand conspicuous in this 
more golden field. For some time past there has been a state of 
affairs on the Stock Exchange, which, to say the least of it, was 
tedious. If there had been great on, ~ were any- 
thing but favourable to the operator. We draw a distinction be- 





tween such a course of events as facilitates the proceedings of pe- 
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cuniary politicians who have positive intentions, and shape to 
themselves a defined course of action; and those changes which 
simply alter the values of securities in great masses, without any 
mercy for the intentions and designs of finite men. At the end of 
1857 there was change enough in all conscience, for the value of 
money went up to 10 per cent or more; but who profited by that state 
of the money market? If large discounts were to be made, there 
were large losses; and, what is peculiarly pertinent to the point, 
the profits and the losses were made by the same people. During 
1858 there was a steady, at first not a slow, but always a gradual 
recovery, and everybody was better off without much opportunity 
for dashing speculations. We have now arrived at a perfectly 
different season. Upon the whole it may be said that the country 
is in a state of prosperity. The amount of money accumulated is 
said to be something that transcends calculation. People, there- 
fore, have cash and to spare; and in instances which we should hesi- 
tate even to sketch in any kind of statistical form, there are per- 
sons who not only have money to spare, but could lose it without 
being very conscious of the loss. 





with a vivacity which piques ae ation. Most men who have 
some degree of political knowledge,-—and who thinks himself 
without it ?—fancy that they can foresee the course of probabili- 
ties. The excitement and animal spirits that characterize the 
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The purse of the Money Market | 


is full, and the figures keep going up and down in the quotations | 
| sun), and we once supped with a Fellow of a College—no mean 


Stock Exchange raise the love of gambling which is innate in | 
human nature, provoking the desire to bet upon the chances, | 


Men buyin and sell out, avowedly with speculative objects. They 
feel that their operations actually have an influence upon the ac- 
tions of Government, and the Bourse begins to think itself a spe- 
cies of deputy destiny. It can determine peace or war a son gré. 
The excitement increases with these gratifications to the sense of 
power. Those who are specially wise enlarge their operations; 


transactions on the Bourse vie with the transactions of diplomacy, | aE - , ee 
*’ | as a thick soup with disgusting green gelatine floating in it. 


and its events rival national vicissitudes in their importance. 
This is the heyday of the Stock Exchange operator, and the un- 
certain circumstances of the day tend to develope all its opportu- 
nities. 


A word of caution may therefore not be amiss. These opera- 


tions on the Stock Exchange which put such sums of money into 


the pockets of the successful gamblers, take precisely similar sums 


out of the pockets of other persons; and who are those other per- | 


sons? In some cases they are gamblers who are less cunning, or 
more conceited, than the men that win. But even these losing 
gamblers obtain their own stakes from the pockets of the third 
party, and that unfortunate dupe that pays for both sides in the 
reckless hazard of the Stock Exchange table is no other than ‘the 
public.” The less therefore that same public meddles with these 
games of the Stock Exchange, the better. 

We do not of course in the slightest degree mean that the 
public should not invest in stocks. 
tages which have been put forward as apologies for the National 
Debt, is the immense convenience afforded to society of investing 
its money in a thoroughly safe manner; and whatever blessed 
Minister may some day have the fortune to pay off the National 
Debt, it is most probable that sensible men at that lucky time 


offering a grand medium for enduring investments. When there- 


Amongst the many advan- | 


fore any Member of the public really has occasion to deposit his | 


money in a safe manner, for a moderate return, let him go and 


buy stocks; and if the prices are low, well and good,—he gets | 


more for his money; but it is by far safest for the public never to 
meddle with buying and selling as a trade in itself. 

There is another class of public securities which go up and 
down in fluctuations almost parallel to those of the funds domestic 
or foreign—it consists principally of railway securities. Now, 
here the invester may obtain larger returns for his investment ; 
but, again, there is a safe and sound rule to guide him. Many 


° § . es ° | lowe « 2 . by — Pama’ . < 1e0 
will see the expediency of retaining some great public stock con- | laws as of the Medes and Persians upon the subject. 


sisting of moneys, as it were, permanently laid in bank, and | ; : sell “sities ad 
¢ | port-wine was offered to him in Jamaica, it seemed positively 
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charitable contributions, elicited by a ghastly tale of homeless hy. 
man beings dying in wretchedness and starvation. Is it, then, that 
epicurism tends to selfishness? Is it that a too devout worshj 

of the belly-god closes up the avenues of the heart to kindly fee]. 
ings? There isa story told ofa certain Alderman who was a great 
gourmet, and who was descending from his carriage to partake of 
a civic feast at Guildhall when a famishing beggar entreated six. 
pence for alms—‘‘ Hang you,’’ growled the civic Lucullus, “ Tg 
give you five guineas for your appetite,” and so hobbled off to eat 
a dinner of which he had lost all power of enjoyment. There is q 
Nemesiz in it, and these great eaters of ten dishes invariably come 
to this barrier of insipidity at the end, and we, who agree neither 
with your one-dish man nor with “G. H. M.,” fully subseribe to 
the doctrine of Seneca that “ Fastidientis stomachi est multa 


| degustare.”’ 


We have already stated that we consider this question to be one 
purely of taste; there is no absolute law in the matter and it is 
absurd to lay down an inflexible theory of harmony in dishes as 
you would in sounds and colours. Many men love tripe, others 
have a passion for sour krout (to us an abomination under the 


judge of the Ars Edendi—upon bread and cheese with raw oniong 
—which he pronounced to be excellent. These comestibles would 
doubtless be rejected with loathing by many epicures,—yet they 
find favour with men who plume themselves upon having taste; 
—so true is it that ‘‘ What is one man’s meat is another’s poison,” 
Simplicity of taste is almost always the best, and we should hesi- 
tate to stigmatize a man as devoid of that quality who confessed a 
dislike to Entreés A la Bordelaise and similar concoctions. We 
have even heard without the smile of contempt upon our lips a 
worthy gentleman denounce turtle itself,— 
Dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis— 


Even Mr. Walker, of Zhe Original, the great authority referred 
to by the Z7%mes, confesses that a small turbot, a small leg of Welsh 
mutton, and an apricot tart is ‘‘dinner for an Emperor.” The 
same authority also attempted the ne plus ultra of simplicity by 
ordering a dinner composed entirely of white-bait and grouse, 
Here, however, he overshot his mark and leads us to doubt his 
infallibility, for it is a fatal objection to that dinner that when 
grouse are in perfection, white-bait are not, having attained the 
proportions and flavourlessness of smelts. 

The great objection to such theorisers as ‘“‘G, H. M.” is, that 
they over refine upon the matter. Being, dyspeptically considered, 
much in the condition hinted at by Seneca, and having accus- 
tomed themselves to attach great weight to the business of dining, 
these gentlemen are apt to erect their own tastes into laws, and to 
dogmatise from what is after all a mere fanciful basis, Can any 
one say that to eat melons with roast lamb is a more xatural taste 
than that of the Esquimaux who anoints his seal steak with the 
best train oil? The latter is indeed a taste beneficently bestowed 
upon him to enable him to supply the necessities of his severe 
climate, And let all dogmatisers recollect the important sway of 
climatic influences over the gustatory tastes, before they lay down 
We recol- 
leet hearing an old port-wine drinker state, that when the best 


nauseous. Arctic voyagers also confess that after a short visit to 
the Pole, they enjoy food of a rankness and richness that in any 
other climate would be intolerable to them. 

In our opinion too great stress has been laid upon the single 
meal, the dinner—as if that were the sole opportunity for display- 
ing taste in the exercise of hospitality. For ourselves, we think 
that the morning meal of breakfast is infinitely more caleulated to 
discover the real amount of taste in a family than the dinner. 
About the latter there may be an infinite amount of sham; the 


| decorations may be borrowed, the flowers bought for the oceasion, 


of these securities have, from the first, existed only as pretexts | 
for joint-stock operations ; and sadly ludicrous is the face of the | 
man—we have seen it many times, of all ages and complexions— | 


who holds in his hand a bundle of ancient documents created for | 


such purpose. No money is to be earned without some trouble, 
and the duty of the public in this case is to inquire into the nature 
and objects of the enterprise. If it is one which actually tends to 
increase the sum of wealth, either by production or by facilitating 
exchanges, and, if the managers or trustees are persons of intelli- 
gence and integrity, let him invest as fast he likes. There are many 
such stocks—the best conducted of our own railways ; redemption 
of lands in Madras, railways in India, the Grand Canadian Rail- 
way Extension, extensions of a similar kind in the United States 
—all works which will make the world wealthier and will secure a 
good return to those who are early in the enterprise. 


THE GREAT DINNER QUESTION, 
Pernars to those who do nof think that dining is the great 
business of life, the prominence which has been given to this 
question in the columns of the leading journal may be likely 
enough to inspire a feeling of contempt. ‘‘ All men feed, but 


the plate hired, the entrées from the confectioner. But show us 
a family upon which you can pop in unexpectedly of a morning 
and find the breakfast-table laid to perfeetion,—the snowy 
damask, the bright silver, the home-made rolls, white and 
brown—the pinky ham, (itself a picture), the eggs nestling in 
their basket of moss, amber preserves in sparkling glass dishes, 
and the many other little luxuries of a homely but substantial 
breakfast arranged with tasteful disorder about the table; above all 


| let there be in the centre a bow] of fresh-gathered roses, and we 


the gift of dining is bestowed upon few,” is the motto of the | 


epicure; but that all men do not feed, for the simple reason that 
some are starving, is the stern and terrible truth which the prac- 
tical economist gathers as the result of his experience. Here in 
the very same column of the Zimes, wherein ‘‘A Derbyshire 
Peakrill” gives the bill of fare of a very capital dinner of ten 
dishes, desert, and four first-rate wines, is given a long list of 


will tell you to what degree of taste in matters of food that family 
has really arrived. And how much more in place are those roses 
in the midst of such a meal than by the side of the dinner plate as 
recommended by G, H. M. For our part, if a man is too bashful 
or too stupid to talk without twiddling a rose in his fingers, we 
had infinitely rather dispense with his company. To revert, 
however, to the breakfast, who that has seen such a breakfast, 
as it often may be seen in Scotland, has not felt that it more dis- 
played the innate, national taste of his hosts, than the most 
gorgeous and pretentious dinner ? 

As for the late contributions to the dinner question in the 
correspondence columns of the Times, they do not appear to 
deserve very serious notice. The ‘‘ Derbyshire Peakrill,” as we 
have remarked before, gave the programme of a capital and not 
too ostentatious meal. As for the * Housekeep r to SO00/. per 
annum,” if she buys her turkeys for six and sixpence, and her 
tongues for half-a-crown, there are many London housewives 
who would like to go to her market; and we must confess that 
we have some curiosity with regard to the plum-pudding for 
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twelve persons which she illin 
tenor of all the letters appears to be a confession of ignorance, 

: ¢ 3a j i uw 
and a desire to know how to manage matters better. Believing 
that there is really a want of sound information upon these points, 
we shall take an early opportunity of Tr verting to = yong we 
and of offering a few observations and suggestions which are the 
fruit of much earnest study and consideration. 


WHY PUBLIC STAIRCASES AND PRIVATE 
HOUSES FALL. 

Tue terrible catastrophe at the Victoria Theatre, followed so 
quickly by that at the Polytechnic, has provoked the inquiry— 
What are the causes of such frightful acci lents in public build- 
ings? A number of human beings are brought together for the 
purpose of instruction or amusement, ana they are sent away 
with the awful sight of death before their eyes and the cries of 
the dying in their ears. In the last case, the accident is dis- 
tinctly traced to the want of sufficient approaches, and the insuf- 
ficiency belongs to a prevalent fault in London buildings gene- 
rally, which we have had occasion to point out before. It 
is not limited to public buildings ; there is many a home 
where death sits in waiting, as it does over numbers at th 
exhibition or theatre. 

The surveyor’s report upon the accident at the Polytechnic has 
lisclosed various deficiencies of arrangement, but we have to do 
with the effective cause of death. The ingress was by a winding 








stair, and that stair gave way under the incumbent weight of the 
visitors to the building: why did it give way ¢ The edges of the 
steps, from long use, had worn away and needed repair, Several 
modes were suggested; that chosen consisted in cutting away 
the upper surface and replaci it by an iron trelliswork let into 
the “tread” of the stairs, Notching is well known to weaken 





stone, especially stone of certain qualiti 
ascertained that the stairs had actually 
There appears to be some idea amongst 1] 
“ joggle joint,” by which each stair was r 
low, was imperfectly constructed ; at all events, the not 
the stones had weakened each piece of stone, and therefore the 
whole construction of the staircase. Why it should have lasted 
so long and then have broken at last is a question of no great im- 
portance. It is well known that if a strain be l 


placed upon a 
< point by the imposition of great pressure, a comparatively 





4 1 
sted upon the one be- 
“ ; 











it coneussion,—such, fer example, as the sudden passing of a 
isitor up or down near the edge of the stair,—would be s1 it 
to snap it off at the weakest point. 

But the Polytechnic, we have said, is by no means the sole ex 
ample of constructions which fail through simple insufliciency 
Ve not unfrequei ] of houses falling down while builders 
are engaged on the one adjoining; and the ¢ n cnough cau 
is, that *‘ shores”? have not bee emp! yed OSC LT’ timbei 
props which are used to hold up one part of a set of buildings 
while the other is under repair. This pr tion is sometime 
neglected in cases where the house is ‘* under-piuned” ; that is 
where the earth under the old wall is dug away for the purpos 


of putting in a new footing of bricks and cement, the better to 
sustain the wall above. The object is to save, although in sparing 
outlay the builder i mscious that he runs lt is, as it 
were, 2 pitting of life insurance against building savings ; and 
we suppose that on the whole the thing answers commercially. 
But the builder would not thus pinch if he were not first placed 
under a pressure ; it is to the original employer that we trace the 
vice. A house or p blie buildiz is to be erected ; tenders are 
sent in, with the well-known rule that the lowest is generally ac- 
cepted ; but the builder must get his profits, and if he cannot 
take it out of the moncy allowed to him, he must take it out of the 
bricks, the cement, the timber, the shores, or the wages. ‘Thus he 
is tempted to use bad bricks, cement, and timber, and to employ 
bullying foremen who will urge incompetent workmen to finish 
the labour and get the payment as quickly as possible. 

Nor is the abuse new; it belongs to whole districts in London, 
and to an epoch which we should gladly see terminated. Ther 
are numberless houses which are old in health though not in 
years. A wide district from which we have seen landseape sketches 
in 1808 is now a kind of semi-fashionable resort ; and there the 
houses, built to last fifty-years, are now about dve. But the 
fashion continues; we have from time to time had to record the 
falling of warehouses, shops, private houses, or even walls in 
the actual process of building; and this week we have th 
disaster at Kentish Town. Regent Street rubbish” was a 
term understood by the workmen employed in erecting that 
Georgian improvement, and the term is still intelligible. Ina 
modern house of the kind, thirty cracks have been counted on one 
wall; but bad as “‘ Regent Street rubbish” is, it has been out- 
done. 

In the report upon the recent disaster, architects ¢ xpress a hop 
that Government will introduce a bill ndering it imperativ: 
upon builders, whether employed upon private or publie struc- 
tures, to make their work sound, unde r penalty in case of neglect. 
Perhaps some such compulsion might be usetul; but let us ob- 
serve that the severer penalty, and the one most certain to fall upon 
the workman and contractor, is enforced by the person giving th 
contract. If a man must get business, under the crude kind of 
competition encouraged now-a-days, he must undertake the work 
for prices that prerent him from making it sound. No one of the 
parties concerned will allowa‘‘ margin.” It is a bad system, and 
if sometimes, when the visitor at theatre or museum is killed,— 








a risk, 
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can make for two shillings. The general Jifa shop falls upon its customers or a house upon its builders, — 
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we think that the penalty falls upon the wrong person, we ought 
to remember that society, which is the sufferer, is also the author 
of the evil, at least by acquiescence and connivance, 


A COUPLE OF LAW IMPROVEMENTS. 
Lon» Campnect has announced for an early day next session practical 


measures designed to correct certain existing inconveniences. One of these is 
intended to amend the law of indictments for perjury and conspiracy. It is 


so well described by Mr. E. W. Cox, the Recorder of Falmouth, in his 
rge to the Grand Jury, that we cannot do better than quote the passage 
from the report in the Law Times. ‘ The measure promised by Lord 
Campbell is intended to prevent an injustice now continually occurring, by 
which private malice seeks to gratify itself under the form of a public pro- 
I will illustrate it by an instance. You have an action in the 
County Courts. You and your opponent are both examined upon oath, 
You which he denies. He is defeated. Without 
giving you any notice whatever, in your absence, without your knowledge, 
without an opportunity being allowed to you to be heard, on the statement 
a bill of indictment for perjury is preferred against 
you to the Grand Jury, It is found of course; you are subjected to the 
painful imputation of having an indictment for perjury against you; you 
lL to the cost and anxiety and shame of a trial; you are acquitted 
but your adversary has had his revenge in full measure, by the 
mental pain and expenses he has put you to. Lord Campbell proposes to 
ppression for the future, by simply requiring that no bill for 
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perjury, conspiracy, or false pretences shall be preferred to a Grand Jury 
thout a preliminary investigation and committal by magistrates, as is the 

rse With all other crimes; and to prevent any possible miscarriage of 

ice through errors on their part, power is also to be given to any Judge 

iL superior court, or to the Attorney or Solicitor General, to direct an in- 
( tment for either of these offences.” 

Tlie other measure has a more general bearing. Not a term now passes, 
in which justice is not delayed, and unfortunate litigants are put to great 
expense, by the disagreement of jurymen. When this happens, after the 

rymen have been duly locked up as long as the presiding judge thinks 

nable, they are discharged; and the parties to the action are in the 

s if no trial had taken place. The cause goes over to another 

ngs, and the expense of fees to counsel, the payments for compelling the 
idance of witnesses or compensating their loss of time, are all thrown 
away. Should a verdict be ultimately obtained, the successful party cannot 
ver fi his opponent any part of the expense occasioned by the first 


which each side its own costs, To remedy this 


must pay 


evil various sche have been suggested. One is, that the 
number of jurymen should be increased from twelve to thirteen 
and the verdict be given by the majority ; another, that the County Court 
stem should be adopted, under which all civil suits would be triedby a 
lone, unless either side should require a jury. Lord Campbell has now 

1 not his intention to introduce a Bill early next session, by which 


that juries shall not be locked up more than six hours, unlese 
the end of that time tl longer to deliberate, for which they 
r six hours; but if nine of them can then agree ona 


ey require 


shall suffice. 


If they cannot so far agree, then the judge is to 
hav »wer to discharge them, as at present. This alteration will only apply 
to civil cases ; it imply designed to prevent the waste of public time and 
the very serious expense to private persons. We believe there is no intention 


of extending it to criminal cases, and the reason is obvious. In such cases, 
the question to be decided by the jury is, simply, Is the prisoner guilty or 
and our law, wisely framed for protecting the liberty of the 


ubject, requires that the prosecutor shall satisfy twelve men of the prison- 


not guiity : 


er’s guilt. Ifthere remains so much doubt that only one man out of twelve 
not satisfied with the proof of guilt, the prisoner must be acquitted. But 
in civ ions many questions arise upon which intelligent men may 


this liability to differ will probably increase with the 
increased intelligence of juries, Such is the ground on which Lord Camp- 


Lrtters to the Editar. 





THE COVERED WARRANTS. 
10¢h January 1859. 

Simm—tlaving been a subscriber to your journal from the commencement 
of its existence, I am naturally anxious that you should have an accurate 
perception of the matters upon which you comment, 

In your number of the 8th instant there is a strange paragraph upon 
the subject of Mr. Commissioner Goulburn’s judgment in the case of Da- 
vidson und Gordon. You say— 

‘The condemnation (of the Commissioner) appears to us, in some re- 
pects too sweeping. There cannot be the slightest doubt, that motives of 
justice, and even of kindness to innocent persons, restrained Mr, Chapman 
: his partner Mr. Gurney from enforcing the rigid principles of com- 
merce and of lay Regard for the loss of 370,000/. was, most probably, 
nay most certa mineled with a further regard for still vaster sums, 
involving the welfare and perhaps the existence of hundreds of persona, 
whose sole defence became the diseretion, and even the passiveness of Mr, 
Gurt nd Mr. Cl ipman *¥ 

N it would puzzle you extremely, if I were to call upon you 
» show in what possible manner, the conduct of Messrs. Overend 
and Gurney (for the firm have aecepted Mr, Chapman's position) 
can have served the interests of one innocent person. The fact is 


directly the contrary, and the gravamen of the charge against Messrs. 
Overend and Gurney is, that by their conduct in the concealment of 
the fraud which had been practised upon them, they periled the 
interests of innocent parties by enabling this fraud to be repeated, as 
it was repeated, upon them. ‘This is confessed by Mr. Chapman 
who says that they were sorry to conceal the transaction, but its magnitude 
took it out of the ordinary “course, and a regard for their own position ob- 
lized them to do so. Not aregard for innocent parties, observe, even Mr. 
Chapman does not pretend this, but a regard for their own position, Un- 
less, therefore, the failure of Messrs, Gurney and Co, themselves, were to 
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be the consequence of the disclosure of this fraud, (which nobody supposes) 
there can be no pretence for saying that the ‘‘ welfare and perhaps the ex- 
istence of hundreds of persons”’ could have been ‘‘ defended by the discre- 
tion, and even iveness of Mr. Gurney and Mr. Chapman ;”’ whereas it is 
notorious that the loss of many and the ruin of some were the consequence 
of the endeavour, and the successful endeavour of Mr. Chapman and Mr. 
Gurney to better their own position by concealment. 

I am sure you will see that the interests of justice and morality are not 
served by such a defence as you have, attempted, no doubt with the best 
motives, to set up. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





An OLp SUFFERER. 


10th January 1859, 

Srr—In one of the leading articles of the Naval and Military Gazette of 
the 11th of last month I observed the following: viz. ‘* The extent to 
which desertion is carried is hardly known out of the Adjutant-General’s 
office, but the Regimental Returns and Reports indisputably prove that 
above ten-thousand men annually now desert from the Army. No doubt a 
very large portion of these deserters consists of the traders in enlistments, — 
men who take bounties only to desert and re-enlist.”’ 

The same authority informs us this week that ten thousand men are ac- 
tually required tocomplete the establishment of the army, and that there 
is no prospect whatever of our being able to obtain them. I venture there- 
fore, with your kind permission, to declare through the medium of your 
columns my decided conviction that, if her Majesty were to authorize a 
special corps to be raised—a British Legion—in which no man would be ad- 
mitted unless he could produce testimonials as to his moral character equal 
to those required of a man previous to his being admitted into the Metropo- 
politan Police force, there would be no difficulty experienced in obtaining 
the numberof men required, without even enticing them into the service 
by offering them increase of pay over that of the infantry and cavalry of the 
line, or any other privilege whatever; the gist of the matter being that 
respectable men are more or less reluctant to enlist, knowing that they may 
be obliged to associate with many soldiers of questionable moral character in 
the generality of regiments, as the army unhappily is at present constituted. 
From such a Legion, it may safely be sredieted, an enlisted soldier would 
never desert. 





W. B.C. 


[For Tue Occastonat, Books, and Fixe Arts see the 
accompanying Supplement. } 


Your obedient humble servant, 








BIRTHS, 
On the 11th of January, the Hon. Mrs. J. Townshend Boscawen, of a son, 
On the 13th, at Beddington Park, Lady Pigott, of a son. 
On the 13th, in Upper Merrion Street, the Hon, Mrs. Handcock, of a son, still- 


ne 
On the 15th, at Norfolk House, the Duchess of Norfolk, of a daughter. 
On ee at Hare Hatch House, near Maidenhead, the Wife of A. W. Young, 
+ M.P., of a son. 

On the 16th, at Dupplin Castle, the Lady Blanche Dupplin, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Audley End, the Lady Braybrooke, of a son, stillborn. 

On the 17th, the Wife of Lischenent-Delend Armytage, Coldstream Guards, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 13th of January, at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Augustus Byron, ‘assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell, Colonel 
M‘Mahon, C.B., Fifth Dragoon Guards, eldest son of General Sir Thos. M‘Mahon, 
Bart., K.C.B., to Frances Mary, daughter of the late John Holford, Esq. 

On the 13th, at tog Church, by the Venerable William H. Hale, Archdeacon 
of London, Lonsdale Augustus Hale, Royal Engineers, fourth son of Archdeacon 
Hale, to Emily Clara, second daughter of Hugh Hammersley, Esq., of Pyrton 
Manor, Oxfordshire. : 

On the 13th, at Sydenham, by the Rev. Henry Holden, D.D., Head Master of 
Durham School, cousin of the bride, Richard Playne Smith, Esq., Captain Tenth 
Royal Hussars, to Albreda de Wiveleslie Beatrice, youngest daughter of the late 
=— Abney, formerly of the 52d Light Infantry. 

nm the 19th, at Mereworth, in the county of Kent, by the father of the bride, 
Captain Charles George Tottenham, Scots Fusilier Guards, eldest son of Charles 
Tottenham, Esq., M.P., of Ballycurry, county of Wicklow, Ireland, to Catherine, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis Stapleton, Bart. , Rector 
of Mereworth, and granddaughter of the late and Twenty-second Lord Le Des- 
pencer 





DEATHS, 

Killed in action, in his thirty-second year, on the 26th November, near Fyzabad, 
Oude, when leading a charge of the Bengal Volunteer Cavalry on the rebels, Cap- 
tain Arthur Giffard, her Majesty’s Indian Army, youngest sonof the late Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard, Chief Justice of Ceylon, and brother of Edward Giffard, Esq., of the 
Admiralty, and Captain George Giffard, C.B., Royal Navy. 

On the Ist of January, at Bamff House, Perthshire, Sir James Ramsay, Bart., of 
Bamff; in his sixty-second year, d | 

On the 10th at Elm Bank, Lawrie Road, Sydenham, James Esdaile, Esq., M.D., 
late Presidency Surgeon, Calcutta, aged fifty. 

On the 12th, at his residence in Dublin, in the eighty-third year of his age, Sir 
James Pictairn, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals. 7 

On the l4th, at Brush House, Ecclesfield, in his eighty-first year, John Kaye 
Booth, of Brush House, M.D., one of her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
West Riding, late Principal of Queen’s College, Birmingham. 

On the 16th, Lady Georgiana Mary Wolff, in the sixty-fourth year of herage. 

On the 18th, at his residence, 13, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, London, Dr, John 
Scott, M.D., F.R.C.P., London, Examining Physician to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, in his sixty-second year. j 





Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 11, 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan. 11.—Caralry—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Cornet 
A.C. Van Cortlandt, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Berkely, promoted. 
MD re tom W. J. Fytle, M.D., from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. vice 

ith Drag. Guards—J. A. Drake, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Alleyne, 
who retires. ‘ 

3d Light Drags.—J. G. Pott, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Teevan, pro- 





moted. 
ith Light Drags.—Cornet C. P. Viscount Royston, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Seymour, who retires; Cornet H. H. Wombwell, from the lth Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice Craven, dec. 
llth Light .Drags.—H. H. Wombwell, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Moseley, promoted ; Cornet J. G. Pott, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Cornet, vice 
Wombwell, appointed to the 7th Light Drags. ‘ 
13th Light Drags.—Lieut. R. Burdon, from the 15th Foot, to be Lieut. paying the 
difference between infantry and cavalry, vice Bush, who exchanges. z 
16th ht —E. P. Salter, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Fellowes, 
pointed to the Ist Drag. Guards; C. Anthony, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
wee Messioen, promoted. ‘ 
t Drags.—Capt. H. Baring has be i i : > service 
by the salt of his | tier ag gh en permitted to retire from the service 
Military Train—Capt. A. Cassidy, from the 21st Foot, to be Capt. vice H. Mil- 


ler, who exchanges. 
Royal Artill: Second Capt. and Brevet-Major C, H. Ingilby CC ice 
: ° t= Ma . H. Ingilby to be Capt. vice 
Haultain, laced upon the supernumerary list; Lieut. A. L. Kaye to be Seoaed 


Kerr, placed upon temporary half-pay. 
temporary rank—W. J. Carroll, 8. Anderson, C. Woodward, R. Y. Armstrong, R, 
J. Bond, A. K. Haslett, G. E. Grover, C. H. C. Halkett, G. H.L. Pole, C. Bowen 
G. W. Johnson, W. H, Mulloy, W. R. Slacke, E. T. Wynne, F. G. Oldham, H, x 
Gun, G. G. C. Bigsby, J. O. Playfair. 


| who retires upon full-pay. 


| Capt. H. C. 


the Staff; J. Bourke, from the Staff; F. R. Rogg, M.D. from the Staff; W. Graves 
from the Staff; W. Temple, M.B. from the Staff; H. Harrison, from the Staff; B” 
Burland, M.B. from the Staff; A. Lewer, from the Staff. 


Royal Engineers—Capt. A. Clarke, from the Supernumerary List, to be Capt. vice 
Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants, with 


Infantry—2da Regt. of Foot—Lieut. H. P. Phillipps to be Adjt. vice Martin, pro- 


moted. 


5th Foot—Ensign J. Hartley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Perrin, dec, ; 
Ensign F. R. Bradford to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hartley, whose promotion by 
purchase, on 24th Dec, 1858, has been cancelled, 

6th Foot—Ensign G. W. Morland to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ball, who retires, 

7th Foot—The surname of the officer promoted to a company, by purchase, on 


24th Dec. 1858, is spelt Thurston, and not Thurstone, as then stated. 


llth Foot—-Lieut. T. L. Stack, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Knox, who retires, 

12th Foot—E. C. C. Foster, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Disney, 
appointed to the 69th Foot. 

13th Foot—Surg. W. G. Trousdell, M.D. from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Surg, 
vice Fyffe, who exchanges. 

14th Foot—The third Christian name of Lieut. Carbery is Hill. 

15th Foot—The Christian name of Lieut. Burdon is Robert and not John, as 
stated in the Gazette of 24th August 1858: Lieut. R. H. Bush, from the 13th 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Burdon, who exchanges. 

16th Foot—The promotion of Lieut. G. A. Ferris from the 29th Foot, on the 7th 


of Sept. 1858, and the transfer of that officer to the 29th Regt. on the 26th of Oct, 


1858, have been cancelled; the promotion of Lieut. J. H. Crosse, from the 58th 
Foot, on the 26th of Oct. 1°58, to be on the augmentation of the Regt. and not vice 
Ferris, transferred to the 29th Foot, as previously stated. 

17th Foot—J. W. Elmes, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Borrett, ap- 
pointed to the 4th Foot. 

20th Foot—Ensign R. Foster-Melliar to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gilley, 
dec. 
2ist Foot—Capt. H. Miller, from the Military Train, to be Capt. vice A. Cassidy, 
who exchanges; J. P. Mainwaring, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Gaskell, promoted, 

24th Foot—Ensign E. H. B. Sawbridge to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Waring, 
who retires. 

25th Foot—Lieut. H. Pears to be Capt. by purchase, vice Harrison, who retires. 

27th Foot—Brevet-Col. J. B. B. Riddlesden, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.- 
Col, vice Touzel, who exchanges ; Major O, Langley to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice Riddlesden, who retires. 

29th Foot—The promotion of Major E. H. Westropp to be antedated to July 20, 
1858; Lieut. G. A. Ferris to be Capt. without purchase, vice Westropp; the pro- 
motion of Lieut. J. N. Bomford to be antedated to July 20, 1858, and to be vice 
Ferris, and not vice Congreve, promoted in the 4th Foot, as previously stated; the 
promotion of Lieut. A. G. Black to be antedated to July 23, 1858, and to be vice 
Congreve, promoted in the 4th Foot, and not vice Ferris, promoted in the 16th Foot, 
as previously stated. 

35th Foot—A. C. Crookshank, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fryer, 
promoted, 

. 39th Foot—Assist.-Surg. R. Lindsay, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, 
vice A. M. Humphrey, M.D. cashiered by sentence of a General Court-martial. 

40th Foot—C. 8. P. E. Mansergh, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Vieth, promoted in the 15th Foot. 

7th Foot—G. Strickland, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Trueman, 
appointed to the 32d Foot. 

50th Foot—W. L. Fleury, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Busfeild, 
promoted in the 22d Foot. 

5lst Foot—Lieut. W.C. E. Scott to be Instructor of Musketry, vice O'Callaghan, 
promoted in the 16th Foot. 

56th Foot—Ensign A. Spiller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Curwen, who retires, 

59th Foot—Lieut. P. Gould, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Shaw, 
promoted in the 9th Foot. 

62d Foot—Lieut. N. G. Elliott has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commis:ion. 

63d Foot—J. P. M. Burton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bicknell, pro- 
moted inthe 38th Foot. 

7th Foot—A. J. Poole, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Gardiner. prom. 

69th Foot—Capt. R. T. Pratt, from the 84th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hon, W. H. 
Herbert, who exchanges. 

7lst Foot—Ensign F. Fawkes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice C. T. C. Roberts, 
who retires. 

84th Foot—Capt. Hon, W. H. Herbert, from the 69th Foot, to be Capt. vice Pratt, 
who exchanges. 

89th Foot—W. G. Ostler, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harrison, pro- 
moted ; G. J. W. Hayward, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Newbig- 
ging, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—Ensign A, D. Rickman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Scriven, killed in action; Ensign J. Hook to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rickman, 
whose promotion, by purchase, on 26th of Oct. 1858, has been cancelled ; Hon. E, 
Lawless to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kinloch, promoted. 

2d West India Regiment—C, G, Fyfe, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Russell, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Riflee—W.H. Hodges, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Cumberlege, who resigns. 

Royal Canadian Rifles—Ensign C, T. Wilson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Marson, promoted. 

Invalid Dépét (Chatham).—Lieut. and Adjt. J. Pope to be Staff-Capt. vice Rand, 


Hospital Staff—Yo be Assistant-Surgeons—W. R. Kerans, Gent., E. L. Low, 
M.B., R. Lindsay, M.B., T. Murtagh, Gent., J. Greig, M.B., G. Park, M.D., w. 
Chalmers, Gent., J. S. Duncan, M.D., R. Henry, Gent., R. M. Gilchrist, M.D. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. H. Brown, Recruiting officer in London for her me 
Indian Military Forces, to have the rank of Col, in the Army while so employed; 
Major R. Bruce, 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. To be Majors in the 
Army—Capt. C. K. Bushe, 59th Foot; Capt. F. P. Cassidy, 3ith Foot; Second 
Elphinstone, V.C., Royal Engineers; Staff-Capt. G. Rand, retired 
full-pay of the Invalid Dépot at Chatham, to be Major in the Army, the rank being 
honorary only. 

The following promotions to take place consequent upon the death of Lieut.- 
Gen. R. B. Macpherson, C.B. Col. of the 88th Foot—Major-Gen. George C. Earl of 
Lucan, K.C.B. Col. of the 8th Light Drags. to be Lieut.-Gen.; Brevet-Col. P. 
M‘Pherson, C.B., Inspecting Field-officer of a Recruiting District, to be Majore 
Gen.; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. E. Lacy, Capt. on half-pay Unatt. Assist.-Adjt.-Gen. 
at Gibraltar, to be Col.; Brevet-Major B. G. Layard, Capt. half-pay 67th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. C. W. M. Payne, half-pay Unatt. to be Major, with date of 
26th Oct. 1858, such antedate not to carry with it any claim to additional pay pre- 
vious to 24th Dec, 1858, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 18. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Jan. 18—Cavalry—\st Regt. of Life Guards—Surg. J. 
Cockburn having completed 20 years’ full-pay service, to be Surg.-Major, under the 
Royal warrant of Oct. 1, 1858. 

2d Life Guards—C, B. K. Alleyne, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Smith, who has retired. 

2d Drags.—Brevet-Major J. Leith, from the 6th Drags. to be Capt. vice Swindley, 
who exchanges. . 

6th Drags.—Capt. J. E. Swindley, from the 2d Drags. to be Capt. vice Leith, 
who exchanges. s 

13th Light Drags.—Cornet W.S. Tucker, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Clement, promoted. ' 

16th Light Drags.—G. J. Gilbard, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Corballis, who has resigned. 

18th Light Drags.—C. A. Lisdall, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

Military Train—Lieut. F . B. Bleazby, from half-pay of the late Land Transport 
Corps, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cummin, promoted. 

Royal Artillery—Assist.-Surg. A, W. P. Pinkerton, M.D. from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Pain, promoted on the Staff. ‘ 

Infantry—Sth Regt. of Foot—T. Tarleton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Hartley, promoted. 

11th Foot—Quartermaster D. Deacon, from half-pay cf the late Land Transport 





Capt. vice Ingilby. Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieutenants—G. Best, C. W. Bellairs, 
A. de M. Prior, To be Assistant-Surgeons—Assist.-Surgeons—W. M. Milton, from 





Corps, to be Quartermaster, vice Lewis, deceased, 
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14th Foot—W. J. Close, Gent. Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice " Hentagten, peo 
moted. 

15th Foot—Ensign J. L. Riall, from th: 
vice Swinhoe, whose promotion from the 56th Foot, a 
Ist of October 1858, has been cancelled. wae 

“Vth Foot—Lieut. Edwar a Lg ason, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. viee Faweett, 
who exchanges ; Ensign D. M. Irvine to be Lieut. by purchase, vice G, 8. Butler, 
who retires. 

20th Foot—Surg. T. Guy, M.D. from the Sts aff, tobe Surg. 

2ist Foot— Ensign F. M. ‘Salmond, from the 83d Foot, to he Ensign. 

23d Foot—Ensign H. Stanley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice _ Dare, who 

i 1 se 2 { rard, whose promo- 
etires; Ensign G. W. Lewis to be Lieut by purchase, vice ose | 
on by an on the 26th of Oc tober 1858, has been cancelled ; Surg. A.S8. 
Fogo, M.D. from the Staff, to be Surg.; Assist.-Surg. J. Greig, M.B. from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

24th Foot—Ensign W. M. Brander, from the 
promoted, ts, 

Sith Foot—Lieut. r. 
Major Bale, dec i : y 

36th Foot— Ensign T. I. Lucas to be Lieut. withovt purchase, vice Towne, 
— Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lucas. 

. Holton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Borthwick, pro- 


56th Foot, to be Lieut, without pure hase, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 






86th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Ross, 


H. Saunders to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 





who 





resigns; 

37th Foot —T. 
moted. 

38th Foot— 
who retires. 

52d Foot—H. C. Norris, Gent. to be Ensign, 
ted; Surg. J.C. Haverty, from the Sta‘f, to be Surg. 
2th Foot. 

60th Foot—Ensign L. 
the Adjutancy only. é 

62d Foot—E. H. Reeves, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
Lieut. N. G. Elliott, who has retired. 

63d Foot—Gent, Cadet C, E. Terrot, 
without purchase, vice Rice, appointe d tothe 7 

70th Foot—Surg. R. BR. Di jwse, from the St: uff, 
on the Staff. 

Tlst Foot—To be Ensigns by purchase-—H. Craster, 
moted: H. R. Clinton, Gent. vice Isacke, promoted. 


3. P. Bromhead, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thompson, 
Wingfield, promo- 


by purchase, vice 
appointed to the 


vice Stoney, 
who resigns 


C. Brownrigg to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Ewens, 


purchase, in succession to 
from athe Royal Mil. Coll. 
2d Foot 


to be Surg. vice Currie, promoted 


to be Ensign, 





Gent. vice Campbell, pro- 


72d Foot—Ensign A. Rice, from the 63d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Butler, pro- 
moted in the 8th Foot. ; - 
76th Foot—J. A. Greene, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hassard, 


promote dd, 

79th Foot—R. M. Borthwick, Gent. 
who retires. 

80th Foot—Ensign 8. G 
lean, dec. ; Serg.-Major T. Lee, 
pure hase, vice Huskisson. 

85th Foot—J. Biebner, 
moted. 

86ch Foot—Serg.-Major J. R. Murphy 
Brander, appointed to the 24th Foot. 


to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Holford, 


without purchase, vice Mac 
Ensign, without 






Huskisson, to be Lieut. 
trom the Military Train, to be 





Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Doughty, pro- 


to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
gn, i ’ 





87th oot—The first Christian name of Ensign Pardoe is *‘ Edward,” and not 
** Geor * as stated in the Gazette of the 31st ult 
92d Foot—Lieut. G. F. Fawcett, from the l7th Foot, to be Licut. vice Mason, 


who exchanges. 

93d Foot—C. E. Condell, 
promoted, 

94th Foot—Lieut. G. L. Hed!ey to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mason, who retire 
J. B. Pilkington, Gent. to be Ex.sign, by purchase, vice Ingle, appointed to the 78th 
Foot; Surg. A. A. Stoney, from the 52d Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Cowan, deceased 

95th Foot—E. W. Golding, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Grote, promoted 
in the 38th Foot. 


Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Deans-Campbell, 





3d West India Regiment—Y. C. Clifton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Rogers, promoted, 
Royal Military College—Licut. W. L. Hilton, half-pay 98th Foot (Quartermaster 


to the Establishment) to be Paymaster. 

Unattached.—Lieut. R. Petley, half-pay 24th Light Drags. Professor of Military 
Surveying at the Royal Military College, to be Capt. without purchase + Lieut. 1 
Hanrahan, from the 3d West India Regiment, to be Capt. 

Hospital Staf—Deputy-Inspector-Gen. J. De M.D. retired upon half- 
pay, to have the honorary rank of Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, under the pro- 
visions of the Royal warrant of the Ist of Oct. 1858; Surg.-Major P. Gammie to be 


without purchase. 
npster, 








Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice Cruickshank, deceased ; Surg.-Major 8 
Currie, M.D. from the 70th Foot, to be Deputy-Inspector-Gen, of Hospital s- 
sist-Surg. T. G. Bone, M.D from the 17th Foot, to be Surg. vice Gammie, pro- | 





moted; Assist.-Surg. T. L. Nash, M.D. from the Statf, to be Surg. viee Haverty, 
appointed to the 52d Foot ; for W . Carberry, Gent. tobe Assist.-Surg. vice Mar- 
shall, appointed to the 2d Foot, which appeared in the Gazette of the 24th of Aug. 
1858, read W. * Declan ” Carberry, Gent. Xe. 

Chaplains’ Department —Assist-Chaplains to the Forces to be Chaplains to the 
Forces. (3d Class.) —The Reverends J. T. Twining, D.D. ; W. Helps ; D. Robert- 
son; T.H. M. Bartlett. Assist.-Chaplains to the Forees to be Chaplains to the 





Forees. (4th Class.)—The Reverends G. Dacre; L. Parsley; E. J. Rogers; H, 
M* Bonga: T. Gardner; M.C. Odell; J. L. Moody; H. E. Maskew; J. L. Gil- 
borne ; Hobson ; : D. Somerville, M.A.; 8S. B. Windsor; F. Cannon; J. | 





D'Arcy Poion, M. A.; T. Coney; 


a nt 


M. Crooke; H. Robinson; H.N. Wheeler; J. 

; J.J. Maké; F. F. Thomson; J 

. B. Harris; T. R. Maynard; W. 8. Stu 
h; t1 ‘nsworth C. A. A. Craven; G. Wylde; H. 

W. W. Wood: "?. Beaton ; ’, Anderson; J, Young; J. Dick; G. n 





Ww ot 

Fisher. 
Brevet.—Lieut.-Col. J. E. 

years’ actual service on the 19th 


Goodwyn, C.B. 4st Foot, 

March 1858 

moted to be Col. in the Army, under ma? Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854. The promo- 

tion of Lieut.-Col. C. W. D. Staveley, C.B. 44th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, to 

oo date March 9, 1858, instead of Mz ay x 1858, as stated in the Gazette of Sept. 17 
ON 


having completed three 









in the rank of Lient.-Col. to be pro- | 


The undermentioned promotions to take place in the Indian Military Forces of | 


her Majesty, consequent on the death of ef -Gen. H. J. Wood, C.B. Bengal In- 
fantry, on Nov. 12, 1858, and C, Waddington, C.B. Bombay Engineers, on Noy. 22, 
1858.—To be Major-Generals— Col. CE. Shirre f Madras Artillery ; ; Col. E. Messiter, 
Madras Infantry. 

The undermentioned officers of the Indian Military Forces of her Majesty retired 
on full-pay to have a step of honorary rank as follows, viz.—To be Major-Generals 
Col. 8. G. Wheeler, Bengal safety 5 Col. G. Tylee, Bengal Infantry; Col. A.C. 
Ww ight, Madras Infantry s Col. N. Maclean, ‘Bombay Infantry ; Col. G. Hutt, 
C©.B. Bombay Artillery To be yi ~ Lieut.-Col. G. M. Arthur, Madras In- 




















fantry : Lieut.-Col. J: Ramsay, Bengal Infantry; Lieut.-Col. T. W. Hicks, Bom- 
bay Artillery; Lieut.-Col. F. C, Fitzgerald, Bengal Artillery; Lieut.-Col. S 
sayley, Madras Infantry. be Lieutenant-Coloneis— Major J. A. Church, Madras 


Infantry ; 
Infantry. 


Major H. Lawford, Madras Artillery; Major J. Macdonald, Bengal 


Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 18. 
Cuaries Kine, Newington Causew ay, silk-mercer—Wi111aM Ro- 
s Lynn, grocer- Witam Davies senior, Baldock, Hertfordshire, 
baker —WintiaM Buckxiey Joxys and Hexry Dermot Dempsey, ‘Liverpool, ship- 
builders—Wittiam Tirrenixcroy, Liverpool, wine dealer—Lewis Mclver, Liver- 
pool, merchant. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Rexniz, Glasgow, 
Foon, Glasgow, draper—Caw, Milnab, 
wickshire, cattle-dealer. 





wholesale fancy warehonseman— 
Crieff, farmer—Renwicx, Greenlaw, Ber- 


; FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, JANUARY 2). 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Rowert Sperk, Oldham, tailor—Ricaarp Rornuwett 
and Witiiam James Rorawex., Rochdale, woollen-manufacturers—James GouLp- 
inG, Carlisle, grocer. 

Rankrupts. —Witiiam Hvrenrscs, Moretonhampstead, Devonshire, 
—WitniamM PRranGuey, Salis bury, music-seller—Gronrce Corrox, Ro 
—Winttam Auusrox LAMPRELL, Long Lane, Smithfield, builder—WriuaM STONE 
Ilayes, Liverpool, outfitter—Winuias Hexry Tvryxen, Bishopsgate Without, 
draper—James Mount, Bingley, Yorkshire, bobbin-manufacturer—Hexry Situ 


linen-draper 
chester, builder 











and Henry Sten Maat: printers —Groror Freperick Wurre, Bernarp Covrt- 
ney, and Samven Trrec, Mark Lane, wine-merchants—Tuomas Samvet Watson, 
Tonbridge Wells, grocer—Duxcan Rosert Barua Lippie, Fulham, wine-mer- 
chant—Ruicuarp Icxs, Camden Town, coal-merchant—Roserr Davis Rea, Great 
Central Horse Repository, Southwark—James Aonxis Cuvrcnitt, Colchester, 
veterinary surgeon, 





Scotch Sequestrations.—Fraser, Perth, writer—Gerutx, Bart., Innerleithen, 
Peeblesshire—Henpexsonx, Edinburgh, coppersmith—Gavt, Glasgow, wine-mer- 
chant, 


“PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Satued. Monday Tuesday. Wednes., Tm Thurs. 
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3 per Cent Consols 96) 955 95, 
Ditto for Account .... Ba Y 96 
3 per Cents Reduced 96} 96 9 
New 3 per Cents 96 96 964 
Long Annuities —_— hk 
pe arn 18} 18) 18) 
Bank Stock, 9 per ¢ ent. ne 227 | 226) 228 
India Stock, 10) per Cent : 223 ou 222 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. 39 37 37 
Exchequer Bonds, i85¥...... _—_ 1009 - 
India Bonds 4 per Cent = 23 21 
FOREIGN FUND 

Last Official Quotation during the Week bd r mee Evening.) 
Austrian 5p.Ct French .... voeeefdp.Ct.) —— 
Belgian . ‘4 | Mexican .. ° Is} 
Ditto 24 —— | Peruvian met ed 92 
Prazilian....... 5 1024 | Portuguese 1853 ..........3 474 
Buenos Ayres ....++++-+ 6 — 80; | Russian Jt— 113} 
GRERBAM . cccesess cone 8 = 104) Sardinian t5— “of 
Danish .. sae a ae Spanish .. t— 455 
Ditto .... t= -—— Ditto New De ferred Pr 30g 
Dutch (Ex ‘2 Guilders 23— 65) | Ditto Passive .. 

Ditto ceseesenns ‘- 101 | Torkish...... }  o 
French .. = -_— Venezuela ' 43 
SHARES. 

Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 

Raitways— ‘ Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter...... osecece 9 | Australasian .........++ 91 
Caledonian..... 85 British North America oa4 
Chester and Holyhe. ad . mn 4s L  GRRe acccccccceseccnces 64h 
Eastern Counties.........+ es 62) SE ococacnenteeum . 33 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. . 69 Commercial of Londo -— 
Glasgow and South-Western . oi | Engl. Seotsh.& Australian Ghia. 165 
Great Northern 104} | London eee -- 
Great South. and West. Ireland 105g | London and ¢ FT cecovesocece —— 
Great Western... 55, London Chrtd. Buk of Australia 22 
Lancashire and Y orkshire oeee 974 London Joint Stock......+. Mu“ 
Lancaster and Carlisle —_— | Lendon and Westminster 50 
London, Brighton, & South Co oast 1134 | National Bank . 45) 
London and Blackwall ... 6} | National Provi  — 
London and North-Western 964 New South Wale . ° a 
London and South-Western.... 94h Oriental ....6.s0+6. 40 
Manchester, Shettie!d,& Lincoln 3st | Provincial of Ireland —s 
Midland . — 102} | South Australia. 20 
Midland Gre it Western (Ireland —_— 1 nion of Australia . 53 
North British... . - } a of London. 24) 
North-} astern—HKerwick, DICT... ceccccvececoss = 
North- Eastern— York We ae rn Bank of London,...... Sig 
Oxford, Wor. & rienareet or Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ... East and West India. 125 
Scottish Midland... ° | London ......eeeees #0 
South Eastern and Dover. | St Katherine -—— 
Eastern of France......++++ Victoria 994 
FE ast Indian . . ; ! | MisceLtanrous— ! 
oe elong and Me it purne Australian Agricultural. i 35 
jrand Trunk of Canada... British American Land.. —— 
Gr nt Indian Peninsular . Camade ....ccsessecevess -— 
Great Western of Canada . Crystal Palace ove ih 
Paris and LYONS ...--eeeeee Electric Telegraph ..... 1094 
Minrs— : General Ste 26) 
Australian,..... sbececees --— ' London Discount...... : 
Rrazilian Imperis ul. eccecce -— |} National Discount. ° 4) 
Ditto St. John del Rey. . 12 } Peninsular and Orie ntal Steam Lie} 
Cobre Copper see . 3s} Royal Mail Steam,......eceeees 654 
Rhymuey lrom,......-+eeee 26 South Australian ........... eee 37) 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
. me Gehl bars. f . "217 Copper, Brit. Cakes £112 . 0..49 © @ 
es id in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 Iron, Welsh Bars. . o. 7M e 
Mexican Dollars .....ccccoscoce e008 Lead, British Pig . ose 23 15 o..% 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 062 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0... 0 0 90 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 21. 
s ’ $s ’ ’ ° ’. 
Wheat,R. 0. 37 todl Pine ...... 45 to4d6 Fine...... 65to86 Indian Corn. 29to 30 
Fine ...... 10— 42 Foreign, R. 35—46 Peas, Hog 7 | Oats, Feed.. 22-24 
Red, New o— 0 White F u— 56 Maple. Fine.... 24—25 
INE «+000, O— 6 — 32 White. | Poland... 23—26 
W hite Old 0— 0 ° 25 — 28 Blue ...... j Fine .... 26—27 
Pine ..cces 0o— 0 Maiting . -» %—42 Beans, Ticks 34— 2 ° 25—27 
New ...... 43—46 Malt, Ord... 583—64 Harrow... 38—44 Fine .... 27—23 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of > pe and Wales. 


For the Week ending Jan. 15 


Wheat..... dis. 34. | Rye 6@d.| Wheat.... 40s 


ye .. 


5a. | & Sis. Sd, 
6 









Barley ~—a F Beans 2 Harley .... 33 2 | Beans 40 
Oats ..ceees 21 4 Peas 8 Oats ...... 21 10 + Peas......5 @ & 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ......+.++. per sack vy to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. dos 

Seconds 33 — 36 | Carlow, 5!. 8s. to 5/. 18s. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on b 3l | Bacon, Irish ......+.++. a ow. 508. — 53s. 

Norfolk and Stockton 29 Cheese, Cheshire, fine - 6 —7 
American .... 26 Derby, pale . 6 — 70 
Canadian 26 Hams, York 6 — 





Eggs, Preuch, per 120, 5s 6d. to Bs. 6d. 


Bread, 5d. to 7d. the did. loaf 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at THe 








Newoate ano Leapenmate.* 
s. ad. sa ad aad ad CaTTLa-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 2to3 Stod 0 .... 4 Oto 4 Btod O Monday. ee 
Mutton 3 0—-3 4—4 0 .... 6 O—64 8=—5 0 | Reasts.. 4,100 ..... 

Veal... 3 O—3 os 4 wcce 4 O—4 B—5 2) Sheep..19,800 ...., 2,100 
Pork... 210—3 4—310 . 8—40—4 2 Calves... BB nccee 160 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0—0 0... o—0 O0—0 O! Pigs. 430 crcee 150 

* To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
Hors Woo! 


Weald of Kent Pockets... 52s. to 70s.| Down Te . per lb. 19}d.to 204, 
17 





















Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 120 Half-bred Weth mm 

Sussex ditto.....+.seee 50 — G4 Leicester Fle 19 

Farnham ditto ........+0+++ o=— 0 Combing Skins i} 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

SMITHFIELD HITECHAPEL CumBERtann, 

Hay, Good .....+++ 758. CO BOS. ccccceseees 708. to Bhs see S88. to O40, 

"" Infer 60 — 70 o=— © . 7 — 80 
New ~ & @o_§ o— 0 o— 0 
Clover ...ccesceeceee 92 — 105 s00O— 105 - 8 — 105 
Wheat Straw ......- 2 — 26 — BS ncwcccceces a1 — 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, qvien 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 34.to 5. 2d. 
Congou, fine .......+. 20-2 Brandy, Best Brands..... 7 8 — 8 4 
Pckoe, flowery ......... 4$ 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 6 — © 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 95s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary .......-. 48s. Od. to 53+. Od.| Tallow = bs Cc... per owt = 6-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) Sus. 0d. to 65s. 0d.) = TOWM oo. were eeeee o—- oo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 18s, Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape oil, "English refined “ 6 45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 285 8)¢ Brown.... o- 43 0 

West India Molasses... 13s. 6d. to 18s. Od.) Linseed Oil........ eeeees o-—-2a 3 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oi! ...... +--+ 380 —43 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 90s.to100s.| Palm Oil... sens, Ge eee © 

Sh - 65 — 76 Linseed Oi!-« ake perton 20° 0 — @ @ 
York Regents. .&5 —100 | Coals, Hetton... we TF oe ®t 
Beotch 45 cesccee .ceee eve 10 — BO Tees «1... oreo BC — OB 
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PHE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open, at the Gal 
lery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily 
from 10 till 5. 


. r r . ‘ ERS 
\ USICAL UNION.—Three SOIREES 
IVE before Easter, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, Mancu 8, 22, 
and Arnit 5. Subscription One Guinea. Subscribers of 1858 
wishing to retain their Reserved Seats, to notify the same 
before February to Cnamen and Co., Cuarrete. and Co., or 
by letter to J. ELLA, Director 

Members declining to Subscribe to the Matinées, to 
notify the same before Febr uary to Mr. Evita 














THE SPECTATOR. 
NEW POLITICAL AND 


SHOTS AT 


NOW READY, 8v« 


SHADOWS ; 


A POEM. By 


1859, 


LITERARY SATIRE. 


A SATIRE, BUT —. 


PROTEU 


[January 22, 


London: ROBERT HARDWICK, 192, Picecadiily. 








AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adclaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated | 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- | 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, | 
| 


OUTH AUS 











and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 

pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 

EC, WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager. | 
London, January 1, 1859. | 


ESTMINSTER HOS SPITAL, 


Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey. In 
stituted 1719.—A Call having been made on this old esta 
blished Charity to dispose of 1000/. of its capital, in order to 
meet pecuniary engagements of immediate and pressing 
urgency, a Governor has most kindly offered to PRESENT 
100/., provided nine other persons can be found to contributc 
each the same amount. 

The Committee have much pleasure in stating that they 
have already received promises of the following contribu 
tions, viz.—J. W., 100/.; Charles Rawlings 
Hoare, 100/.; and they earnestly appeal to the 1 
for additional donations to enable them to achieve the good 
work they have in hand 

20,580 itfdividuals were received as In and Out Patients 
during the past year, including 14,910 accidents and urgent 
cases admitted at all hours of the day and night, without 
letters of recommendation. 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by 
Joint Treasurers, The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P 
Se Ransom, Bouverie and C».), 1, Pall Mall Bast, and 

. R. Hoare, Esq. (Messrs. Hoar: Q weet Street, ‘or by 
the Secre tary at the Wes! minster Hospit: al, 

F. J WILSON, a 


\ ORTGAGE, LARGE or SMALL 
a SUMS to be ADVANCED on Frechold or Leaseholds, 
Corporati n 























the 














Advowsons, Railway Debentures, Reversions, 
Loans, Personal Security, Deposit of Leases without the 
expense of Mortgage Deeds. Any of the aristocracy or 
other substantial persons requiring money upon their own 
personal security can be accommodated by applying to 
Messrs. Fllis and Co., Civil Engineers and Suveyors, Tavi 
tock Chambers, Southampton Street, Strand, London. The 
strictest secrecy may be relied upon, but no Agents treated 
with. | 
QPEcrA L NOTICE.—The Directors 
have to intimate that the BOOKS of the Society 
CLOSE, for the current year, at Ist MARCH NEXT, and 
that Proposals for Ass nee lodged on or before that date 
will ENTITLE POLICIES TO ONE YEAR'S ADDITIONAL 
BON US over later Entrant 
LIFE As- 


SCOTTISH EQU ITABLE 

K SURANCE SOCIETY. Ivstirerep 1831. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund acc umuls ated from the Cor atribe sitions of mem 
bers exceeds ON I 

The Annual ie venuc amounts t ONE HUN 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 

The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MIL 
LIONS. 

The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at Ist 
Marcu 1859. 

















DRED AND 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager 
WM FINLAY, Secretary 
HEAD OFFICE—2 *, Edinburgh. 


OFFICE IN LO 





- RITC ik, Agent 


ARCHD. 
- = = .pmT 
Girt TO THE NIECES OF ROBERT 

J BURNS. 

A MEETING, called by Advertisement and Circular, of 
those favourable to OPENING A SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
aps A GIFT to the DAUGHTERS of the lat« 
G, was held today in the Town's Buildings, Ayr.— 
Captain M‘Tacoarr, of Seatie ld, in the chair 
The following Resolutions were moved by T. M. Grumecer, 
rankville, and sec plow by WittiaM Srewarr, 

Esq. of Gearholm, and carried unaninmously— 

That this Meeting resolve to open a subscription for the 
purpose of presenting the Nieces of Robert Burns—dauzhters 
of the late Mrs. I —with a Gift, in commemoration of the 
first Centenary celebration of the Scottish Poct 

That should the sum collected for this purpose exceed On 
Thousand Pounds, it shall be in the power of the aft 
named Committee to invest any portion of the overplus for 
behoof of such other surviving relative, or relatives, of 
Burns, as they may think entitled to receive hs 

That the Seere be instructed to invit« peration 
in this movement of all the admirers of the Poe! t ‘throw 10ut 
the world, and, with that view, to open communications 
immediately with parties at a distance. 

That ordinary Subscriptions be limited to a maximum of 
One Pounp, and a minimum of One Suitiino—special dona 
tions being unrestricted. 

That the following gentlemen be appointed a Committee, 
with power to a‘d to their number, to carry out the fore 
going Resolutions; Three to farm a quorum :—Lord James 
Stuart, - _ rt . ie James Fergusson, bart.; Sir BE. IM. Blair, 
Bart. ; ul. awfurd, M.P.; Alex. Oswa'd, of Auchen 
cruive ; -* ama —— pbell, of Craigie ; James Baird, of Cam 
busdoon ; W. B. Kennedy, of Drummellan ; Hug h Cow: im, 
of St. Leonards ; Col. Ferrier Hamilton ; Sheriff Christison 
J.D. Boswell, of Garallan ; Capt. M" John Bell, of 
Enterkine ; Thomas M‘Cosh, Ayr in Gemmell, of 
hill; John M‘Murtrie, Ayr; T. M. Gemmell, Ayr Ad 
vertiser ; R.H. Smith, Ayrshire Express ; W 
Ayr Observer ; Sheriff Anderson ; Provost Finnie, Kilmar 
nock ; Provost Campbell, Irvine ; Provost Barr, Ardrossan ; 
Dr. Graham, Girvan; Thomas Dykes, Maybole ; William 
Smith, emg William Love, Beith, James M‘Cosh, 
Dalry ; William L ang, of Groathulm ; Robert Gairdne 
Banker, Kilma: wnock ; James Wilson, Banker, Kilmarnock 
Dr Hamiltion, Beec , Mauchline 

Sir JAMES #USSON, Bart. Chairman 

W. P. KENNEDY, al Bank, | 

HUGH COWAN, Union Kank, } 7’e*s"rers- 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN, Secretary 

A vote of thanks having been given to Capt. M‘Tage 
for his conduct in the chair, the meeting separated 
WILL, BUCHANAN, Secretary 


_Ayr, 1lth January 1859. 
Cer [ELD PATENT |} ~ STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
LADIES are respectfully inf ed that this Srancu is 
<CLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDKY, 
and Her Masesry’s La~Npvanss says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, anp ormtn Powper Srancurs, 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. | 








































































WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonvon. 








NOW READY, crown § 


POPULAR 
> GEORGE WEBB 


Edinburgh : 


TALES F 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 


vo. cloth, price 10s, Gd, 


ROM NORSE. 


E DASENT, 


THE 
D.C.L, 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 


London : 





pIMMEL'S CIty BRANCH, 24, 





CORNHILL, corner ¢ un Alle opposite the 
Royal Exchange, W — I. or j N S\ v, d any 22d 
) his well-known f t ilet, 
ping orders taken er to 

Strand, and 24, ¢ ufactory 





of MITC Hi \M 


rhis is the finest d fp Lave aries 
manner known only to H I Neacn. I 





strongly recommended for us 1 warm nates, ¢ count 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2+. 6d. } pint,4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach's Royal Distillery ef lowers, 157z, 
New Bona Str et, facing Ree y 





peal AND ON’S NEW 
rRATED ¢ rALOGUE « ns I 

bi D-ROOM FURNITURE, 
nd prices of every on 0 


of 150 Articles of 
100 Bedsteads, : 
Sent free by post Heatand Son, B tead, I 
Bed-Room Furniture Manufacturers, 16, Tott 
Road WwW 


7” PREVENT A COUGH, take one of 





DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS two three 
times a day Phey immec y Lirritat ’ ud pro 
tect the lungs from the ill «ifects of Fogs and Cold Air. 
Chey have a pleasant taste. Price ls. ld. 2 and I 


Sold by all medicine vendors 


NO LONGE Rk AN EXPENSIVE 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 


per box, 


PINE I 





ri} ! vi s. perdoz 
lunadult 
M.D.1 spital 
lve Stamp Cash or 
) yi jon ler 
ent fre pplicatio 
W 1 Hees 
i s, 27, Cru ed Friars 











pune FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many y yt st 
eminent of ! ii 5 t re 
medy for A i Indi 
gestion Asa Mi A t . 
Delicate 1} tles 1 
vents the I infants f t . 
gestion. Combined with the A hi i] 
forms an Effervescing Aperient D rht, which 
azreeabl 1 flicacious Prey I 
Co. Dispen tists, nad ¢ D As 
proved Horse-hair Gloves a 72, New 1 stre 
and sold by all respectable ehc ts throughout the Empire 
TRADE \ MARK 
g \ 
——— ' 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
with BROWN and POLSON'’S iw, has now th 
! mark on ¢ i U t 
s, Custard I ‘ d to the! 
equalled as I tf I 
says, “ This is superi ) of t 
Reports, also, f ' Hassall, Letheby 





Sold by Grocers, Chemists, & » at Ss per 
t Pa ey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, lron 
monger Lane, London 











ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE,—NOTICE 
OF ERSUXCTION The adwirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are } ticularly juested rat ve that none 
genuine but that which bears the ! with t 

e of Witt a] ENUY, as wel st f t ol rned 
izabeth I mud t f t 

neck of every >of the G ui Sar wil 

ward appear an ¢ tional label, printed in en 

as follows—* This notice will tixed to Lazen! 

vey’s Sauce, prepared at the on 1 ware i 

tionto the well-known labels w! 1 are prot 

imitation by a Ps rpetual injunction in Char y ¢ 

July, 1458 t ware Is Strect, Portman Square, London 


] OL LOW AY’ 5 OF NTME NT and P [ILLS 
—Diphtl hvoat 

identical with one — of scarict fever, 3 

demands the same treatment Por quart 

Holloway's remedies have successfully « 

rescuing many m the gra 


This disease ts 






who had 











hopeless by the faculty Fro ready 

ointme nt exter lly into th 1 the 

caused by giving medicine t z chil s spared and 
the curative power prevails 1 h as if taken inter 
nally into th stomach. Belladonna or iron, recommended 
as preventives t i divided facult impotent compared 
with Holloway'’s prey it s, which exereis 1s itary 
effect over blood and nerves i ‘ by any known 








TL I rE! 
\ HITE’ “MOU-MALN "LEVE! 


is allowed by upware f 200 Medi 


be the most effective invent curative treatment of 











HERNIA. The use of a steel! s so often h n its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft b being worn ronnd the 
body, while the requisite r po ver is supplied by the 


MOC-MAIN PAD and P TI NT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detect and may 
be worn during sleep A des ive circular mav be had, 
and the Truss (wh Ito fit: forwardea by post,on 
the circumference y, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Manufactu 
_, MR. WHITE, 2 ‘8, PICCADILI 

HLASIIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 

4 &e. for VARICOSF VEINS, and all cases of W BAK. 
) LUNG of the LEGS, SPRALNS, & Taey 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. ed. to ifs. each 
Postage 4d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 











228, PICCADILLY. 








and D., 


I 
Roos 
I 


NICOLU’S PALETOT 





e WARI i situate 114, oy 
GENT STRE} Ww and 22, CORNHILL, c 
" nt 1, of the best qualities, may be obt 





an harges originating with this esta 
blis t, acireumstance the higher and middle classes 














who deal with Messr NICOLL or their agents have long 
since discovered and appreciated 

Mess NICOLI or shaping and fitting garn . not 
or t! t talent in England, orto be « ined 
f ! and Ge any, but they secure to their custe 
nit itl v s which ar from their being 
inte profit ween manufacturer and consumer, 
The follow rt f example, be chiefly referred to— 


Ss NEW REGISTERED VPALETOTS are worn by 
fessional men, who desire to avoid anything like singu 
it appearance, well-known t 








y anordcd y s t 

For those ¢ 1 » prefer NICOLL’S CAPE PALE 
rol g ce but giving great freedom tothe 
n 1 Var vy will ivs be ready f immediate use ; an 
es tes us ust re submitted for litary Uniforms and 





for Servar 


\W At W ICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, 


NT STREET, \ 


isan vestehiiione nt also be 





longi to ‘i 1. and D. Nicoll, in whose Show-rooms fk 
mile atten exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich sea 
fur. ket,t I - laa - ghia - i Cloak, Riding Habits, an 
Pantalons des Dat \ 

Also, in WAR wv it ‘K Hot SE, but in another part of the 










pi s, th vy be seen every material adapted for the 
clothing of young ge me it school and for other pur 
P s. The kK 1, « land costume, as worn by tir 
K Ir s, 0 inspected, with the Cap, Sporan, 
Se ful ’ 





ments proper for this Costu 
now b ilar for youth under ten year fa 


n 8vo. price ls, 
viGot R; its attainment im- 


ERRORS IN) EDUCATION. A 
t and Philoso- 








vi fore the Leiceste: Literary 
pl il , vy, Dee. 13, 1858. By the Rev. Hen 
Pea , B.D. Rector ef Loughborou nd lk - 
rary Canon of Peterborough 
1 Waterloo PI ; Crossiey aud 
Crarke, | ter 


ro ro NG PEOPLE, 
uth I ) 





MO! vi: I EUROPE, 

1.p. L100 to ° 

rk bi , The book h 
all ee isable for thos 
wl \ ‘ tand t Europe.” —See 
re i 

aries vat ve to ] 
I ’ iPKIN and ¢ and ILamivron and Co 
I v 1 d, 1 G WN, at the Offic nt 
the Ba s », Gui 1 Chambers, Basing- 
ll St Lon Third Edition, Ste 





the publisher's, 
‘fh ECHISM ON THE 
ora LIST of FALLACIES with 
By Major-General Tnomrsox, M.P. 
Author of tie “ Catechism on the Cori 





ne BRETHON’S - FRENCH GRAM- 
4 MAR Re land ¢ 





L. Sandier 


Pi +. ot " es, 12th i ey mi, Svo. 452 pp. 
r I m 10s. 6 
‘A thoroughly practical book.” —Critic. 
rl plainest, easiest, 1 completest Grammar 
e ublished.’—-Aduca al Gazette. 
! great merit of this grammar is its clearness 
and si _— a of arrangement.” —Sua. 





PKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
























188 M. [ nDSA TY 5S VOCAL WORKS 
i Toilette de Constance, 2s, 6d.; Home they 
rht . . rior a tha 2s, : » Dearth of 
nines Airy Fairy Maud, 
2s. Gd f the Sum Tl 
Bri fg 7: England and 2 
Sp s ’ 6d. « r, sole 
2s. Gd. duet trio, 3s.; Hym 1 Nuns 
Pulaski), duet, 3s.; A Psalm of Life, solo, 2». 6d. 
d me 2 ] *s Rest, 2s. 6d. ; Christian Sub- 
mis ( 2s. Hid. ; Resignation, 2s. 6d. ; 
i . 6d.; Anthem, Unto Thee 
oO! f tie postage fre with new 
vo 
i lk Co 1 ¢ New Br zt 
s tot QQ 1; and to be had « 
nh ‘ 
Eifectual without Medicine of Indigestion, 
iabitual ( istipation, Flatulence) 
A lalpitation of t Heart, Torpidity 
e Headaches, Nervousness, Bilio wes 
General Debility, Diarrhoea, Cough, Ast - 
simption, Despondency, Spleen, Xe. Set ul 
unps, and you will receive free by Post ul 
eatise 64 pages, 
YUE NATURAL REGENERATION ot 
tl mpeg Bo ORGANS. Without Pills, 
" es, or Medici of any kind, and with 
eX] by a simple oie asant, and infallible means 





which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
ed to the general reader, 
London: James Gruperr, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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que : HE NE WSPAPE PAPER t and PERIODICAL 


PRESS =— ATION 
OR 
ORTAINING THE REPE AL OF THE PAPER DUTY, 
Committe Room, Peele’s Coffee House, Fleet Street, 
London, E.¢ 
























































i That the maintenance of the Excise on Paper as a per 
x3 manent source of revenue would be impolitic.”-—Resolution 
pa 4 of the House of Commons, June 21, 18 
ha 

President 
The Right Hon. T. MILNER GIBSON, MP 
ice- Presidents 
Lord Ashley, M.P Viscoun h, M.1 
A. 8. Ayrton, M.P. 5. Gu 
e K R 
! ey, MP. | H 
ington, M.1 
ac J. Locke, MP. (Qa 
’ t W.A Ma kinnon, M.P. 
W. Brown, M.P D. Nicoll, M.P 
Lord J. T. Browne, M.P Sir J. Paxton, M.P. 
C. 8. Butler, M.P reuse, M.P 
I. Butt, M.P. (LL.D J kington, M.P 
C. Buxton, M I Viscount Raynham, M.1 
; fon. G. H. C. Byng, M.P J. L. Ricardo, M.P 
; Cheetham, M.P J. A. Roebuck, M.A. (Q¢ 
. Clay, M.P 1 n L. N. De Rothschild 
W. Coningham, M.P. W. Roupell, M.P MI 
G. Salisbury, M.P 
H. W. Schneider, M.P 
W. Scholefield, M.P 
Sir J. V. Shelley, Bart. M.-P, 
H. 8. Sheridan, M.P 
B. Smith, MI 
Col. W. H. Sykes, M.1 
W. Tite, M.I 
; Col. C. J. K. Tynte, M1 
; wy J. Whyte, M.P 
t H. W. Wickham, M.1 
W. Williams, M.1 
’ w.w M.I 
J. Wyld, M.-P 
S & M 
Choirman of Committee—Joln Cassell 
Treesurer—J. Francis n Seer Hi. Vi y 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Kank, Templ« 
tar Branch 
. dssistant Secretary and J. Lincoln. 
ASSOCIATION FOR 
imittee Room, the Royal fr n. Dubl 
Pre 
The Right Hon. JOHN DESMOND VITYGERALI 
M.P.,Q 
Vice-DPreside 
J. Bagwell, M.P. (D.L S. M’Ourdy Greer i 
J. B. Beamish, M.P Ww i Gregory, M.P 
J. A. Blake, MP Col I le, MJ 
L. H. Bland, M.-P. (QQ. J Hatchet, jun. M.P. 
G. Boyer, M.P. (D.C.L Sir R. Levin Bart. M.1 
. brady, M.-P. (M.D J. M‘’Cann, M.P 
é M.P A. MCs vy. MT 
| D E. M‘Evoy, MJ 
p it, M.I Capt. W.U. Magan, M.I’, 
M.I’ J. F. Maguire, M.P. 
Lord F. Conyngham, M.I P. M‘Mahon, M.1 
M. 1 Corbally M.P Sir T. O'Brien, LP 
Sergeant Deasey, M.P YP. O'Brien, M.I 
J. T. Devereux, VP The O' Donoughue, M.P 
M. Dunne, M.P. (Q¢ Hon. G. L. Proby, MUP 
J. Ennis, M.P F. W. Russell, M.P 
Capt. J. Estnonde, M.P C. Tottenham, M.1 
W. Pagan, M.P L. Waldron, M.P 
C. 8, Fortescue, M.P. Col, Il. Whyte, M.P 
0. D, J. Grace, MP 
Chairman of Committ Dr. J ( 5 
7 ver—A. Thom | Ho 0S —J. Ca 
; Bankers—The Royal Bank, Foster Plac 
7 Assi stant Secretary and ( t F. Nowlan 
- 
4 ASSOCIATION FoR scoTl AND 
' Committce Room, preees Str , Edinburg! 
"P 
WALTER BUCHANAN, M.P 
' we- Preside 
Adam Black, M.P Railie Grieve, Edinburgh 
Sir David Brewster, Princi Charles Lawson, Chairman of 
pal of the University of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Andrews Commerce 
(. Cowan, M.P Thomas d Quincy Edin 
k FE. H. J. Cranford, M.P. burgh 
' W. Ewart, M.P Rev. C. Rogers, (LL.D.) Stix 
¥ H. E. C. Ewing, M.P ling 
g Councillor Pyfe, Edinburgh Railie Russell, Edinburgh 
4 Professor Gibson, do Col. W. H. Sykes, M.-P 
Chairman of Committee—W iiam Chambers 
Bankers—The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 
Treasurer and Secretavy— J. Knox 
." All comm ttions for the En \ss ition, to be 
vddr 1 to M John Lincoln star ' ry a 
Collector, Pecle's Coffee House, Fleet Street, London, E.« 
MABEIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
4 WIFE'S SISTER 
Neither shalt thou take a wife to her siste to vex her 
‘side the other, in her life-tim —Levit 
AVit1.—18, 
The Committee of the Marriage Law Refor Association 
; renew the assurance of their continucd efforts to obtain for 
all marriages with a deceased wife's sister that validity 
which, with the consent of the Bi »p “ accorded to 
those contracted previeusly to August 31, 1*35; a consent 
which has convinced the people of this country that such 
marriages are agreeable to Scripture This is the opinion 
ofa majority of the Spiritual Peers, and no marriage ought 
to be prohibited which is sanctioned by the law of God 
They congratulate their supporters on the very able and 
conciliatory manner in which the Marriage Bil t 58 was 
duced by Lord Bury and Lord Ga swell as on th 
, powerful and unsolicited advocacy of many distingeuished 


Members of both Houses of Parliament They would espe 
cially refer to the assurance of Lord Lyndhurst as to the 
beneficial effect of the absence of this restriction in America 
as well as to the testimony of the Bishop of Ripon, Mr 
Baines, and Mr. Whitbread, to the evil cons rences of the 
existing law among the poor in this country It would be 
ficult to select three individuals who havi boured more 
for t lower classes, or are more cor ipetent te » judge what 
is for their social benefit. 
Marriage with a decased wife's sister has the sanction of 
ripture and of public opinion, and that no Act of Par! 
ment can prevent such unions is testified by the Re port of 
the Royal Commissioners in 1848, with the Bish poof Lich 
‘ d Dr. Lushington at their head, who say, Thes 
res will take place when a concurrence of circum 
stances give rise to mutual attachment; they are not d 
pendent on legislation, - 










Such marriages are valid in every Protestant country ex 
cept the Queen's dominions and one Canton in Switzerland, 
and in all Roman Catholic countries by dispensation. The 
South Australian Parliament has lat« ly unanimously passed 
a law to abolish the restriction. 

Purther information may be obtained on application at 
the Offices of the Association, where the various publications 
of the Association may be procured 

JOSEPH STANSBURY. M.A. Hon. Sec 

26, Parliament Strect, Westminster, 8. W. 











! HISTORY OF TIS TIME. 


| By DAVID MASSON, M.A, 

































































































On Fesrvary 1, will be p 


ADAM B 


> GEORGE ELIOT, Author of ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








ON TUESDAY NEXT, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
ITALY 
REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS FROM TILE YEAR 1816 TO 1854. 
By the Right Hon. Lord BROUGHTON, G.C.B, 
Author of ** Travels in Albania.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 


This day, Third Edition, 








red, with large Coloured Geological Map and I rontispiece, 
il > Plat ind 206 Wood-cuts, 8vo, 42s 


8 | LURIA: 
| THE HISTORY OF THE “OLDEST FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS AND TILER 
FOUNDATIONS 


With a brief Sketch of the Distribution of Gold over the Earth. 
By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, F.RS, 


D tor-General of the Geological Survey of Britain, 


JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 
NARRATED IN CONNEXION WITH THE POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, 
AND LITERARY 


Professor of English Literature in University College, London, 


Vol. I. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 





























Mr. Masson seems thoroughly to unde und the life was cast, its State politics, its ecclesiastical varia- 
character of the period he has yen for illustration, tions, its literature, and speculative th maght. - 
und to have considerable in it inte t disposition Such a historical era does Mr. Masson's ‘Life of 
and motives of the statesmen who ma ts his- Milton’ oceupy. There is scarce a page which does 
tory. .... We have, we hope, conveyed to on not bear witness of careful antiquarian research, and 
readers a tolerably complete impression of this abl minute as well as extensive reading. The b grapher 

1 delightful volume . of its enduring and has large acquaintance with his period—deep love fox 
sine excellence, whole reading public his author.”’—Afheneum, 

bound to af him their warmest encouragement, * There is not a page which does not show the loving 

d to forget all minor dilferen f opinion in con- care with which its author has studied to make his 
templating labours destined, we trust, to increase thi t k a worthy representation of his own feeling, anda 
European reputati of our literature.”—Z ’ history of the man and his times which the world will 
Gazet not willingly let die. . So skilfully has he dis- 

The author has ¢ red not only to sketch posed hi materials, and so artistically wrought them 
Milton such as he wa ¢ representative poet and inte an organic whole, that the reader has a sense of 
literary man of his day, but to exhibit him ‘in con- unity and completeness rarely realized in so wide a 
nexion with the more notable phenomena in which hi survey.”—Patriot. 

MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
LIGHTH THOUSAND, 
VA\TT T ’ T ny 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE 
kK VNU 4 4 VOL 

. 7" ’ ‘ ” 

By the Author of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 

With numerous Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyte. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 6d. 













There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, “A cheerful, genial and instructive Christma 
which er res our strongest interest, and +o which we book. .... There are pictures of English rural life, 
most hear iv iy. say With its eenery and character, which may b pitted against 
kindly feeling, its uty spirit, its anything of the kind in our literature,”’—Crific, 
sympathy with the homes of and those ties “ The execution is excellent. . . . . Like ‘ Tom 
which used to bind Englishmen to them and its cheer- | Brown’ the ‘ White Horse’ gives the reader a feeling 
ful ¢ hristianity.”— Press. of gratitude and personal esteem towards the author,’’ 

*A glorious tale of summer joy, which will mak« —Saturday Review. 
many a heart glad these winter nights... .. We do “We can truthfully say, that the reading has been 


not think our readers w 
be better worth readir 


l easily find a book which will 


oun ef tsce Chalet as good to us asa trip into the vicinity of the Horse, 


It is one of those books which show clearly how 

















evenin % Freeman, 4 | much a basis of solid reality adds to the power of a 
rere is a hearty life about the book - which writer over his readers.”"—Church of England Month! 
will give the reader thoughts to do him g od in many Review . 
subsequent ‘Gene. "—John Bull ‘ ° 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA 
Ly S ALUL ie 
mn rromm om . y hh 
WITH A VISIT TO CARTILAGE, 
By J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. Vicar of Ware, Hertfordshire. 
With Maps and Illustrations after Photographs, 
8vo. cloth, Ms. 

We know scarcely any on ho, from the course ve a peculiar interest to this book by a competen 
of his studies, wa better cale Breer to bring out the and eandid observer. But when the circumstance 
interest of the classical sites, or who could treat witha of its temporary claims cn attention Lave passed away, 
readier pen of the modern vicissitudes and prospects of it will continue to be prized by the antiquarian and 
Algeria This most acceptable volume is illus- the scholar for its solid and valuable information ; and 
trated by an excellent map, d by some careful and by the lovers of books on foreign lands and peoples 
effective drawings and plans - Times for the brightness of its pictures and its amusing notes 

* Full of information of all sorts; and but that Mr of travel.”"—Nonconformist, 
Biakesley’s reputation as a scholar and a writer fs too “We are thankful for the book, Mr. Blakesley’s 


high to need commendation, we could have s uch to 
say in favour of the knowledge, readiness, calm sense, 
and thoughtful moderation which this volume dis- 


view is wider than that of form writers, and his 
holarship has led him into researches which have 
conferred on the volume an additional charm. ... . 





plays.” Saturday Review. —* , Few have done what Mr. Blakesley has done—visited 
* Rich in delightful descriptions of scenery, and in the tomb of St. Augustine, or e xplore d the spot where 
narrative of personal adventure and observation. .- - | Carthage flourished and fell.”—Daily News. 


The present state of Affairs in Algeriais such as to | 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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HE >EOPLE’S BYRON 
PART I. will be PUBLISHED with the MA- 
GAZINES, on 3lst, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


x . Just published, price : 3s. 6 / 
> erro OF AND FROM DEA 
PAUL RICHTER. 
= A. W. Besvert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth gilt, price’ 7s. 6d. 
E 





T ) 5 § or 
Chaos Dispelled. A tale of Genius and Religion. 
By Miss C. M. Surrn. 

Arruur Hau, Vin TUE, and Co, 


25, Paternoster Row. 
is day, in post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE. F RIENDLY DISPUTANTS, 
or Future Punishment Reconsidered. By Avra, 
Author of ‘* Ashburn.” 


Artuvur Hat, Virrvr, 25, Paternoster Row. 


R. 


and Co, 


T# E WANDERE 
By Owen Merepirn, 
Foolseap 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
(Will be ready on Monday next. 
Carman and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 
MRS, GEORGE LENOX- CONYNGH AM’S- 
POEM. 
Just published, in * price 15s. cloth, 
I OKRA POETICA Lyrical and other 
Poems. By Mrs. Grore FNOX-CONYNGHAM, 
— LonoMAN, Brown, and Co, 














HE 
TARY 
Right Honourable the 

WARD MIALL, 
w Arp and Co, Pa uternoster ‘Row. 


ow ready, pric e ls. post free, 2 
F IXE D AND THE VOLUN- 
PRINCIPLE: Eight Letters to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. By Ep- 


price 38.60. 

INHABIT: _ its 
By Capt. 
Author of 


‘rown 8vo, clot! 1, 


HE EARTH WE 


Past, Present, and Probable Future. 
Atrrep W. Draysoyx, Royal Artillery, 
“ ae Scenes in South Africa,” Xe. 

London: A. W. Br PNNETT, ¢ 5, ), Bishopsgate | w ithout. — 


Boun’s Sranparp Linrary ror Feprvary. 
HIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE 
TIERS ETAT, or Third Estate, in France, 
translated from the French by the 7 F. B, WeLLs. 
Two volumes in one, post 8vo. cloth, 
Henry G. Bony, York Street, Cove a Garden. 

















“Just publis shed, 1 vol. feap. 8yo. price e 6s. 6d. cloth, 
|". CATECHISM of POSITIVE 
RELIGION. Translated from the 
Auguste Comte. By Ricnarn Coxonrever, 
thor of the “* Roman Empire of the West,” &e. 
London: Joun Cuarman, &, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Au- 











Now ready, in cloth, —_ — ls.3 


MHE CAWN [POR E “AFFATR, on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th November 1857, under Ma- 

jor-General Wyndham, C.B., fully explained by One 

who was Present. 

London: 


by post, 15 


Are ade. 


This di es is published, Second Edition, Svo, 2s. 


HE POSITION OF THE ROYAL AR- 
TILLERY of the BRITISH ARMY considered 
comparatively with that of the other ARMS of the 
SERVICE; with Observations on Legislative Mili- 
tary Economy. By General Sir Rovert GARDINER, 
K.C.B. Royal Artillery. 
_Byrievp, Haw KSWORTH and Co. | 


21, c haring C ross. 








New Edition, 8vo. el 
AX ORIGINAL AND COMPR EHEN- 
SIVE SYSTEM of SELF-INSTRUCTING 
BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double Entry; 
with new forms of subsidiary books and company ac- 
counts. By Danie. O'Gorman, Author of ** Intuitive 
Calculations.” 
London: 





Simprxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 





_ This day, price 1 
HE HAN DBOOk OF REFORM; 
explaising the true Principles of Political Go- 
vernment and Taxation, and showing the Administra- 
tive, Financial, Law, Electoral, Church, and other Re- 
forms needed. 
Henry Avams and Co. 9, Parliament Street, West- 
minster; and all Booksellers, 
CONSTABLE’S , EDU pay ye 
Just published, ex. fe ap - 
ONCISE HISTORY. "EN GLAN D, 
in EPOCHS. With RB . Tables and 
Maps. By J. Fraser Corkray, Esq. Author of 
** A History of the French C onstituent Asse mbly. - 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Consrasie and Co. ; London: 
H AMILTON, Apams, and Co, 


SERIES. 


This day is published , 2 vols. Svo. pric e 32s, 
| ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. 
By R. G. Larnam, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 
From the above work, the 
ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. 
May be had separately, 8vo. I6s. 
Joux Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Boun’ 8 Hisrortcar Liprary ror Frervary, 

VELYN’S DIARY AND CORRES- 
, PONDENCE, with the Private Correspondence 
of Charles I. and others during the Civil War. New 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged, from the 
original popers (by Joun Forsrer, Esq.) In 4 vols. 
post 8vo. now first illustrated with numerous portraits 
and plates engraved on steel. Vol. II. with eleven 
plates, cloth, 5s. 

** No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no re- 
volution of science have impaired, or can impair, the 
celebrity of Evelyn. His name is fresh in the land, 
and his reputation, like the trees of an Indian Para- 
dise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full stre ngth 
and beauty, uninjured by time. ”—Quarterly Review, 
( Southey.) 

Hesry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 


French of | 
M 





W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington | 


| spirit 





THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 22, 1859, 





The > First Vv ——. Second Edition, ty an aayuets 
e of Contents, 8v A 
|B “OF CIV [LIZATION 
ENGLAND. By Hexry Tuomas Buekie. 
London: Joun W. PArker and Son, West Strand. 
aes 7 } 
"Ninth Edition, with Wood-cuts, 2s. 6d. | 
HE HOUSE I LIVE IN; Popular | 
Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of 
the Human Body. 
oe ondon: Joun W. 


Parker and Son, West Strand. | 
Cheaper Editions, 3s. 6d. each, cloth, - | 
R EADINGS IN POETRY. 
READINGS IN PROSE. 
READINGS IN BIOGRAPITY. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. 
London: Jou~ W. Panker and Sox, West Strand. 
Thirty-Fifth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 
‘CHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
kK Abridged from Gleig’s ‘* Family History of Eng- } 
land.” With Copious Chronology, ‘Tables of Contem- 
porary Sovereigns and Questions for Ex: amination. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


YTUDEN 


Cheap E ditions, 6s. & 
, S M. ANUAL OF "ANCIENT 
LK HISTORY. 

STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN 
TORY. By W. Cooker Tavyton, LL.D. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


HIs- 


ywn Svo. 4s, Gd. 


re 
Ke sEMENTS ‘OF LOGIC, By Ricnarp 
4 Wuareny, D.D. Archbishop ef Dublin. 
Sy the same Author, crown Svo. 4s. 6¢. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC, 
Copies of the demy 8vo. Editions of Archbis shop | 
WHATELY’S LOGIC and RHETORIC may still be 
had, 





London: Jouxn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham 

College, : hrist’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant 

T aylors’ City of London School, —— h Hospi- 


Legh Se hool, E Ainburgh Academy 
LLE’S NEW ‘GRADU ATED 
COURSE: 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 
Easy French Poetry for beginners. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 
Modéles de Poésic. 62. 
WHitTAKER and © Co. 


ws 
e & 


6s, 6d. 


o. Ave N Maria La ane 


Now published, in i ra 8vo. Pag 
10s. 6d. 

\ EMOIR ES. do 'L’ IMPER ATR ICE 
1 CATHERINE II. Eerits par Elle-méme, et 
précédés d’une Preface, par A. Herzen, 

* That these extraordinary memoirs are genuine we 
see no reason to doubt.”’— 7imes, 7th Jan. 

An ENGLISH EDITION of the above work is in 
the press, _ will be published very shortly. 

CAUTION,.—Messrs. Trebxer and Co, the proprie- 

tors of the Copyright, and of the exclusive right of an 
English Translation, will take legal steps against any | 
person or persons infringing upon their rights. 


ina a handsome 








60. 


Twenty-seventh Thonsand, price 
pret CALC ULATIONS : the 

most Concise Methods ever published. Designed 
for the use of all classes—bankers, brewers, engineers. 
land surveyors, manufacturers, merchants, wine and 
merchants, timber merchants, professors, 
teachers. &c. With an Appendix on Decimal Com- 
putation, Coins, aud Currency. By Danie. O'Gor- 
MAN, 

Ten pages of literary notices and 
testimonials, from the highest authorities, 
to this work, with a selected list of nearly 1000 sub- 
subscribers who have patronised it. 


commendatory 


ae ondon : Simp PRIN, M \KSHALL, and Co. 
Dp c OR NW ELL’S EDUCAT ION AL 
WORKS, 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 1s. 6¢.; or in 
Parts I and II, 9¢. each. 

THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC, 4th Edition, 
4s. 64. 

ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, 28th 
Edition, 2s. red ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 

GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 
cloth ; 9d. sewed, 

THE You NG COMPOSER. 2st Edition, 

A KEY tothe YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 

SELECT ENGL. ISH POETRY. 10th Edition, 4s, 
R. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with a Complete Dic- 


32d Edition, Is. 
1s. 64. 





tionary. 3s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
with Maps, 5s. 6¢. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6¢. plain; 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 3d Edition, Is. 
London: Simpkin, Ma all, and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


‘ew ready at all the Booksellers, 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


26th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 


4s. coloured. 








| called Fatal 1 


38. 6d. cloth, | 


| 
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are annexed | 


London : 


ey emir of the Moors, after 


By Mrs. 


| 


Wacow. 


| 


during the Consulate and First Empire. By Miss | 

Panpor. 2 vols. 21s, 

“One of the most amusing and instructive books 
Miss Pardoe has ever given to the public.”—Wes- 


senger. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. 
Miss Jewsnuny. 2 vols. 
“Miss Jewsbury’s present work is, we think, the 
best.” — Advertiser. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitch 


Rircnre., 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

* Volumes of light, pleasant, and useful reading. 
We cordially commend these * Winter Evenings’ to 
the public.”— Chronicle, 


OCEOLA. By Captain Mayne Reid, 
Author of “‘The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 3 vols. with 
Illustrations. (Immediately. 

Herstr and Buackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


By 


| SCHEMES. By W. 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 


UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCI CCIX, 
will be published NEXT Ww EEK, 
CONTENTS : 
The Cornwallis Papers. 
Shakspeare. 
The Consular Service. 
Pius VIII and Gregory XVI. 
Patents. 
The Soldier’s Lodging, Food, and Dress, 
Bread. 
. Life and Writings of Johnson. 
teform. 
Joun Murray, 


| J{DENBu RGH REVIE W, 
is just published. 
CONTENTS + 

1. Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America. 

2. Life Assurance. 

. The Church Rate Question. 

. The Roman Catacombs. 

The Hudson’s Bay Territory. 

: Lord Live rpool’s Administration till 1822. 

7. Library of the British Museum. 

8. Life and Organization. 

9. History and Prospects of Se nS Reforr: 

Le ONGMAN & Co, Edinburgh : A. & ©. Bracg 
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Albemarle ‘ Street. 


~ No. CCXXT 


TOs St he De Ms 


In extra c loth, i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

oo SELECTIONS FROM OVID 

4 (Espistles, &c.) and TIBULLUS, with Engfig 
Notes by the Rev. W. G. CookrsLry, late one of th 
Assistant Masters at Eton. 

The Notes are Explanatory, with references to His. 
tory and Mythology. 

London: E, P. Writs, Bride Court, Bridy 
Street, Blackfriars, E.C. and Eton : Opposite the Cel. 


eve. 





Just pt iblished by aoe KIN, MakSHALL, and Co, 
»wrice 10s, 6d. 
ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXI- 
J con. A Dictionary of Biography, Mytholog 
and Geography. By SWINBURNE Carr, MA 
King’s Coll 


“Its distinctive claims are | jects by short quotation 
several. It contains, at least, | The execution is terse, clo 
2506 names more than the | teeming with  facts—com 
most recent of its predeces- | pressing as much informatio 

sors. It exhibits the pronun 
ciation supported by author 
ities, and illustrates the sub 

CARR’S HISTORY ‘OF 
7s. 6d, 

** Itis, 1 think, a very clear, 
Compendium.”—Dean Lidde 

1 consider it unrivalled as a judicious, 

dious, and useful Manual.”’—Dr. Major. 

CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY, 4s. 6¢ 


Just published. in post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 

QOETICAL SKETCHES of some of the 

REMARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY 

of MODERN EUROPE, 

These sketches in a! dra 
matic form contain three se 

parate subjects. The first, | entitled The Bride of Cintre 

re, is based on | is taken from an event of th 

the sudden and unfortunate = terrible kind, whi 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 












| into brief space as we r 
| member ever to haye seeu."~ 
| Spectator 


GREECE, 3d _ Editior 





impartial, and complet 


comipea- 


France, 
vourite. 


the young king's f 
The third sketeh 





passion conceived by Abdu | occurred in Portugal exact 
one hundred years ago, whit 
led to the conspiracy against 
Don Joseph, king of Porte 


totter 


the invasion of Spain, for 
Ezilona, the widow of the 
last Christian king, Don Ko 
deric The second, termed 
The Royal Favourites, relates 
to the murder of the Mares 
chal D’Ancre, and the con the Jesuits is not over look 
demnation of his wife,in the | ed. These are among the f 
carly part of the reign of | dramatic poems of latter tina 
Louis XII. attributed to the | which are neither connecte 
designs of Albert de Luynes, | with French translation 
afterwards constable of bimitated from the Frenc! 


Londen: Lonemay, Brows, and Co. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

a 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. As 


Historical Sketch. By J. W. Kayr, Author of “ The 
Life of Lord Metcalfe. 


gal,and ended in the 
destruction of the noble fs 
milies of Aveyro and Tavon 

The influence attributed t 





P (In February 
PE from GWALIOR. 


Post 8vo. 


A LADY’S ESCA 
R. M. Coortanp, 
(Nearly ready 


3. 
TUSCANY. By 
Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready 


LIFE IN 


Manet SHarMan CRAWrorD. 


4. 
New Novel. ; 
Los tT AN D Ww oN. 
By Groroiana M. Craik. Author of ‘ Riverston.’ 
1 vol. (In a few days 


5. 
POEMS. By Frepenice W. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
[Nearly ready, 


6. p 
THE PARENT'S CABINET OF 
AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, New Editw® 
Vol. 3, With full page illustration in oil-colours, and 


| Wood-cuts, price 1s, Ornamented boards. 


{ February I 
*.* The New Edition will be complete in Twelve 
Monthly Shilling Volume 8, cac h complete in itself. 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COL)- 
NIZATION. By Wititam Swainson, Esq. In 8v 
| 14s. cloth, ‘ {in a Vow days 


8. 
SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR 
Lveas Sarcant. Author # 
“The Science of Social Opulence,” &e. Post 8x0 
| 10s. 6d. cloth, [Just publishes 
teed ee 


ianen: Printed by Josrru Cray TON, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joser® Cust 
tox, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of W hitefria®, 
in the City of London; and published by the aforesst 
Josern Cuarrox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Pree 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlese®— 
Sarcepar, 22d Jaxvanr 1859. 
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It is for these things, and not because Scotch nationality could other- 
THE O CCASIONAL. wise have achieved for him anything like it, that Burns is a favourite 
By Lerten Hunt. with all the world; and that being a writer of songs which all the 
No. I]. Commemoration or Be ans.— Universality of it—Reasons for the Univer- world can sing, nobody = compete with him in point of qualities for 
sality—Wordsworth’s Advice to his Sons—The Reel of Tullochgorum, and the commemoration, and the jovialities which his memory accordingly sets 
Reverend Mr. Skinner, Author of Words to it—Burns's Regard for Reel, Words, | going. Vivat, et bibat, in wternum May never worse glass be drunk, 
- and Author—Specimens of the Words—Proposal for the Restoration of Domestic | than such as requires excuse for indulgence, flavoured and warranted 
Dances, in contradistinction from Balis—Venture of a new Song to the Tune of with acme cf a many reasons for being allowed it. 
the Res! of Tullechgerun. F ; It is easy for worldly prudence, or for any prudence, to talk of the 
On Tuesday next, in all parts of the world, and at s-saptnad hours of the infirmities of Burns, especially while concealing its own ; which was a 
day and night, all verse-loving, unbigoted, and unexclusive Scotchmen, sort of prudence that was particularly wanting in the poet, and there- 
and vast numbers of Englishmen and Irishmen who love Scottish poetry, | fore the more exasperating to his rebukers, inasmuch as there was @ 
will be dining, supping, singing, dancing, quoting, or otherwise doing or | \i,tu0 in it which thev did not possess. Burns's infirmities, which were 
saying something or other, to the honour and glory of Robert Burns. In : 
the East, to say nothing of the Highland regiments there, the great sol- 
dier Lord Clyde, though he is said to be a dry sort of man and of few | 
words, will probably be quoting, not the verses respecting Wallace and 
Bruce,—for that would be like brag and self-culogy,—but some of the 
tenderest touches on bonnie lasses and the domestic affections. In the 
West,—the United States,—the stanzas will be brought to mind, so 
pleasant for the wilfulness of their rhymes, that record the loss of our 





entirely those of an ardent and enjoying temperament (for they were un- 
tainted with anything vile or dishonest) arose partly from the inconsis- 
tency of his gifts of mind with his position, partly from griefs and re- 
grets, and partly from the times on which he fell; when dissipation, 
drinking especially, was in fashion ; and this not only with princes and 
the fashionable world, but all the world over, not omitting the world of 
letters. One of his last observations was, that if it had not been “for 
thae gentles of Edinburgh,” he had “ a constitution that could have stood 


colonies— & When Guildford good our pilot stood anything.” The temptations that misled him were for long intervals 
And id eur heliom eet wen” 4 withstood, and never, when he found what a hold they had got upon 
end when him, unregretted. Nor did he fail to warn others against them, es- 
——* At tea began a plea pecially under circumstances that tended to encourage deception, and to 
Within Americi(w), man.” harden the heart. There was no necessity for Mr. Wordsworth (a one- 


In Africa, the Liberians and others will rejoice in the poct’s indigna- | sided man compared with Burns, and of wholly different breed- 
tion against slavery, and his prophecies of universal brotherhood. And ing, experience, and liabilities,) to read that ungracious lecture 
in Europe, Scottish merchants and other stirring spirits of all kinds, | to the poet’s sons, warning them not to be misled by their father’s flat- 
eminent for their use to Russian and other northern advancements, and terers, and against taking “the light which led astray” for “light from 
for being in fact everywhere else, north and south, will make nights of | heaven.” Did he never hear of the prayer which begs not to be “led 
it over various bottles and bowls; while France will have something to | into temptation”? and was he aware to whom that prayer was addres- 
say of the “ Scottish Béranger”; and Germany, besides his freedom | sed> Was no light from heaven implied there? or was there none in his 
from bigotry, will be jovial in praise of the mingled beer and bedevil- | own gift of poetry, which fathers of the church have called the “ wine 
ments of Tam O'Shanter; I am not certain, that Mazzini and Kossuth | of deyils” > Much better would have been a little of it for those holy 
will not have taught Italians and Hungarians to love him; and certain blinkers ; nor would Mr, Wordsworth have becn the worse for something 
it is, that never will there have been any such commemoration of a na- | more of the “barley bree” of his brother-poet, if he had had heartiness 
tive of our own united kingdom, whether publicly, in cities great and | enough in him to give way to it, and known how to enlarge his mind 
small, or privately, in all sorts of festive circles, the Crystal Palace com- | and sympathies by the latter’s open-hearted talk. “It is strango (says 
mencing with it at noon-day, when a gigantic bust of the poet will be | the biographer, who has given by far the best account of Burns, and the 
unveiled, as if his big spirit became present to look on. best edition of his works, that have hitherto appeared—Mr. Robert 

Now how is this? How is it that no other man of genius, however Chambers) that we so often hear of the faults of Burns, and of the de- 
great, however greater, has received such honours from his British | fences advanced by his friends, and that so little notice has been taken of 
countrymen? Nobody took notice of Bacon’s hundred years; nobody | what at once attests the reality of those faults, and most powerfully 
of Milton’s ; nobody of Newton's ; nobody of Shakspeare’s. None of the pleads their pardon,—the deep, unostentatious penitence of the bard him- 
commemorations of our great national English poct have been of the self.” (Life and Works, vol. 1. p. 88.) But Burns, though he confessed 
like universality; nor can even generals and admirals, whose cannon and grieved for his faults, never counted among them his zeal for the 
make such a noise in their day, be said to be recollected at all after a progress of mankind in liberality of opinion, and their abandonment of 
while, except in the pages of history, or for illustrations to a remark in a all kinds of bigotry and hypocrisy ; and hence the willingness of his enemies 
newspaper. Who, otherwise, ever speaks of Blake or of Marlborough ? to ignore his confessions, and the unwillingness of his friends to hear 
and what signifies even Nelson, towering out of sight at Charing Cross? | him making what might be thought concessions to such people. An 
He will soon be as little thought of there as poor visible Charles the | 
First, unless a new naval war break out; and his name will then give 
way to that of somebody not yct heard of. The Waterloo dinners are | 
gone at Apsley House, never to be revived. 

What is the reason of this difference between the fond love of the 
memory of such a man as Burns, and the no-love at all for those other 
great men, Shakspeare himself not excepted? for personal regard mixes 
little with our astonishment at Shakspeare’s genius, perhaps because of 


honest and intelligent farmer who knew him, and who was “ a strictly 
moral and religious man himself,” always maintained (says his son Mr, 
Prentice, not long since editor of the Manchester Times,) “ that the virtues 
of the poct greatly predominated over his faults”; and being disgusted 
one day at some “apologies” that were made for him by persons who 
| had no right to pretend to be his superiors, exclaimed, with indignant 
anger, “‘ What! do they apologize for him! One half of his good, and 

all his bad, divided among a score o’em, would make them a’ better men.” 
the very amount of the astonishment, and because we know little per- | (7d. vol. II. p. 13.) 
sonally about him. The reason is, that Burns we do know; that we are | " The world have agreed with this capital distributive sentence of the 
astonished at him, but not enough to be oppressed with the astonish- ' 

' 

| 


Rees P| good farmer, and settled the question by taking the poct to their hearts. 
ment; and that he fulfils all the other conditions nec: ssary to universal I did not intend to write thus much on the present occasion; but the 


regard. He is allied to the greatest minds by his genius, to the gravest | tongue is naturally set flowing, when speaking of such a man as Burns 
by his grave thoughts, to the gayest by his gay ones, to the manliest by | . > 
his independence, to the frail by his frailties, to the conscientious by his 
regrets, to the humblest ranks by his birth, to the poorest among them 
by his struggles with necessity ; above all, to the social by his com- 
panionship, and to the whole world by his being emphatically a human 
creature, “relishing all sharply, passioned as they,” ex« iuding none from 





All I was going to do, after saying a word on the Commemoration, was 
to propose the addition of a dance to the domestic festivities usual on 
such occasions, and this too of a particular kind of dance, and of on 
particular dance of the kind; to wit, a reel, of a name very familiar and 
welcome to Scottish cars; at least it used to be so. 

** May dool and sorrow be his chance, 





his sympathy but those who have no feeling for others, and having a And a’ the ills that come frae France,”’ 

reserve of pity in his contempt even for those, because they were not | (says a good old poet of some five generations ago,) 

their own makers, and are but a sé ry, losing kind of devils after all. He ‘* Whae’er he be that winna dance 

even ventured, like good, brave, pious Uncle Toby, to pity the very The reel of Tullochgorum.” 

Devil himself, and wish him penitent, and out of his den; which is what Tullochgorum is one of the few dances mentioned by Burns, He 


few Christians, very few indeed, have ventured to do after him: though | speaks of having danced it, among other reels, at the house of a High- 
assuredly it is an expression of the profoundest Christian charity, and | land gentleman between Inverary and Dumbarton. “ We flew” at them, 
does him immortal honour. | he says, “like midges sporting in the mottie sun”: the ladies “ sang 
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Scottish songs like angels, at intervals”; the dancing was not over till 
three in the morning, when “the dear lasses left’; and at sun-rise (it 
was in June) the rest of the party went out to pay their devotions, 
glasses in hand, “to the glorious lamp of day, pecring over the towering 
top of Benlomond.” (Jd. Vol. II. p. 101.) This worship of the sun may 
be taken as an evidence of the high things, which the poet mingled with 
his devotions to inferior objects. 

But Tullochgorum had a special value in the eyes of Burns from its 
association with the only words ever written to the tune; which were 
the production of the Reverend John Skinner, minister of the Scottish 





Episcopal Church, a gentleman no less exemplary in all the duties of 


life, than admirable for the joviality and heartiness of this unique com- 
position. I put the two things together, in order to obviate the conclu- 
sions of those who think the title of Reverend incompatible with the 
manifestation of animal spirits ;—a notion, which in Scotland has pro- 
duced more whisky-drinking, than the bacchanals of all the poets. 

Burns had such an admiration of Skinner, that he expressed great re- 
gret at having missed the sight of him during a journey, and said he 
would have gone twenty miles out of his way to pay him his respects. 
And Skinner's regret was equal. Mr. Skinner’s song was occasioned by 
a political dispute that took place in a company where he happened to be 
present, and which made the lady of the house, after calling for a song 
to put an end to it, express her regret to Mr. Skinner, that no words had 
ever been put to the “beautiful reel of Tullochgorum.” The good 
clergyman wrote words accordingly, in deprecation of such disputes; and 
gave to his song both the title and measure of the dance. 

Here are some specimens of it, in the first, second, and fourth stanzas ; 
which I give, in spite of the peril they occasion to what will follow. 
The reader will find the exordium pleasantly applicable to the state of 
politics at this moment.—The word “disputes” is to be read with the 
old Scottish classical accent on the first syllable,—dispetes. 

** Come, gie’s a sang, Montgomery cried, 
And lay your disputes all aside : 
What signifies’t for folks to chide 
For what’s been done before ’em ? 
Let Whig and Tory all agree, 
Whig and Tory, Whig and Tory, 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To drop their Whigmegmorum 
Let Whig and Tory all agree 
To spend this night in mirth and glee, 
And cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ me 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 
O, Tullochgorum’s my delight ; 
It gars us a’ in ane unite, 
And ony sumph that keeps up spite, 
In conscience I abhor him 
Blithe and merry we’s be a’, 
Blithe and merry, blithe and merry, 
Blithe and merry we’s be a, 
And mak’ a cheerfu’ quorun ; 
Blithe and merry we’s be a’, 
As lang as we hae breath to draw, 
And dance, till we be like to fa’, 
The reel of Tullochgorum. 





Let wordly minds*themselves oppress 
Wi’ fear of want, and double cess, 
And sullen sots themselves distress 
Wi’ keeping up decorum 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Sour and sulky, sour and sulky, 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Like auld Philosophoruia ? 
Shall we sae sour and sulky sit, 
Wi’ neither sense, nor mirth, nor \ 
And canna rise to shake a fit 

At the reel of Tullochgorum ?”’ 





Burns was so fond of this song, partly, no doubt, from its sentiment as 
o . 








well as its other excellencies, that at one time he calls it the “ first of | 


Scottish songs,’ and at another the ‘ best of songs.” 


Is it not surpris- | 


ing that neither he nor any one else, Scotch or otherwise, as far as I can | 


discover, has written anything to the same measure? This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as the Scotch, compared with the English, 
and, as if in spite of John Knox, are famous both for the variety and 
vivacity of their measures. 

I must not, however, ia the vivacity of my admiration, run into fur- 
ther length than I can help. ‘To return to dancing, I was about to ob- 
serve, that as a custom the pastime appears to have gone out for a long 
time past, except in what is falsely supposed to be its best and most 
flourishing form—that of balls. I allude to the extinction of dances in 
private,—dances suddenly and unexpectedly got up in family circles or 
with familiar visitors, for the purpose of enjoying or giving rise to a 
flow of animal spirits. Balls are good or bad things in proportion as 
they are early or late, costly or cheap, prudently or imprudently dressed, 
and got up for show or amusement. The bad elements in general predo- 
minate ; and dancing again is not thought of by jaded vanity, till the next 
opportunity of showing off, getting headaches and colds, and complain- 
ing of that coxcomb A., who admires nothing but his own legs, and that 
fright Jenny B., whom the fools consider handsome. Now the sound, 
on the other hand, of the little unaffected dancing family party, where 
the feet might be heard going (thumping, if you will) and the laughter 
ringing through the house, is, or rather used to be, associated with ideas 
of health, early hours, and real cheerfulness ; and it is a thousand pities 
it was given up. Will nobody in May Fair or Belgravia set it 

* In the Scottish dialect, there are not such distinct sounds in the vowels i and 
t, a3 there are in English, 
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Sa : a 
again in motion? There are persons in both places who have wit gg 
well as fashion enough to dare to set an unfashionable example; and it 
would soon extend to other classes that need it. 












The bills of mortality 


which are terribly aggravated by the balls, would find a decrease fro, 
the dances, 

To return to the association of Burns with dancing, I venture to adg 
a song upon both, written in the measure of Mr. Skinner, and ayailj 
itself of the license of his pleasant Latin rhymes; and if it should haye 
the good fortune to be considered worth singing or reciting, and being 
followed by the dance which it concerns, in any party assembled to d 
honour to Scotland's favourite, great will be my pleasure at having cop, 
tributed my mite towards the celebration of his name and the gratificg. 
tion of his admirers. 


And perhaps one dance may set another going the week after, with. 
out the song, and with no other preparation whatsoever, solely for the 
sake of the dance’s pleasant and healthy self. 


BURNS AND TULLOCHGORUM, 
Come, let us have a dance, and make 
The mirth complete for Burns's sake, 
kor how can feet not long to take 

The steps he took before *em? 
Who, who, can keep them ever still, 
Who can keep them, who can keep them, 
Who can keep them ever still, 

Vhen strong the will comes o'er 'em? 
Who can keep them ever still, 
When song itself shall urge the will, 
And music grind, like any mill, 

The reel of Tullochgorum ? 
“0, Tullochgorum’s my delight,” 
Said Burns’s fine old herald, hight 
The Reverend Mr. Skinner, wight 

That hated false decorum : 
It was his, and Burns's too, 
His and Burns's, his and Burns's, 
It was his, and Burns's too, 

And all such true virorw 
It was his, and Burns’s too, 
And doubly thus becomes his duc 
From all that ever shake a shox 

At sound of Tullochgorum, 





For Tullochgorum’s such a dance, 

As never yet was found in France 

Though some French dames, whose sons could prance, 
To Scottish husbands bore ’em 

Mirth it has and muscle both, 

Mirth and muscle, mirth and muscle, 

Mirth it has, and muscle both, 
And graces angelormn : F 

Mirth it has and muscle both, ’ 




















And makes all friends, as Skinner shew’ > 
Quakers themselves would take an oath, A 
There’s nought lik Nochg H 
’T was in this dance, there’s not a doubt, | 
The poct’s Jane first twined about 
His heart, when footing in and out, 
Her charms made eyes adore 'em 
She was 4 singing, dancing jad : ' 
Singing, d ig, singing, dancing, | 
She was a singing, dancing jade, 1 
d full of Me { ‘ 
She was a sin , dancing jade, | 
And nought beside; so En ] , 
But capital good wife sh« 
Inspired by Tullochgorum. 
Who better could have played his part, t 
In such a dance, than he whose art , 
Of pleasing was all life and heart, { 
And no fatigue could floor e’m? 
Think, lads and lasses, how he bad } 
Lads and lasses, lads and lasses, 
Think, lads and lasses, how he bad t 
Your loves all truthward soar 'em: § t 
Think how he made kind natures glad, \ 
And only brutes and bigots sad, f 
Then, if you can, don’t dance like mad ‘ | 
The reel of Tullochgorum. ' vi 
+ As Burns speaks of ladies singing ‘ Scottish son gs like angels,” there can & : I 
no harm in making them angelical in their dancing I 
+ The muscles, to wit, called (in anatomical Latin, and in the nominative cas, d ( 
Aerores, or benders. : i 
{ See his poem of advice to young Aiken. 
ra 
BOOKS. 
e : ] 
THE CORNWALLIS CORRESPONDENCE.’ 
Pexnars the traditional impression of the public as to the Mar- b 
quis Cornwallis is that of a man whose kindliness of nature el- ; 
abled him to compose strife and get through difficulties, as mue - 
by his personal goodness of heart as by his statesmanlike qualities : 
The reader of general history meets the Marquis on two great 0c I 
asions. The capitulation with Washington at York Town; which t 
decided the American war, and which naturally leaves a doubt 
impression of his military foresight : the arrangement whet 
Governor-General of India (for the first time) of the Bengal system f 
* Correspondence of Charles First Marquis Cornwallis. Edited, with Notes 7 
| by Charles Ross, Esq. In three volumes, Published by Murray, t 
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of taxation ; which is a subject of dispute to the present day. The 
Correspondence before us furnishes the materials for a juster view 
of the Marquis. fuller light is thrown upon the misfortune at 
York Town, acquitting him of even mistake. His character 
without losing any of the halo of justice, - kindliness, and mercy, 
which general tradition has thrown over it, comes out with bolder 
and stronger traits. We find his ts Jy large; his fore- 
sight extensive ; his particular plans broad and apparently sound ; 


his criticism on t 


January 22, 1859.] 


nating; nor with all the geniality of his nature was he incapable | 


of a firm determination, or of a necessary sev‘ rity. He seems to 
have slipped out of the world’s notice because his temper, his good 
taste as a ‘fine old English gentleman,” and a_ preference 
for the quiet enjoyments of domestic life, prevented that display 
of himself before the public, which appears necessary to attract the 
general attention, unless in such events as Marlborough and Wel- 
lington were engaged in. It is probable that the death of Lady 
Cornwallis in 1779, when the Marquis was in his forty-lirst year, 


he schemes of others searching and discrimi- | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


**T expect Lord Moira to call upon me immediately. I shall have occa- 
sion to write to you again soon. 1 would wish much to see you, and would 
desire you to come up, or I would come down to you, but in the present mo- 
ment if I was to do either, I would not be surprised that it should be sus- 
pected the late step with regard to the Duke of York was taken in concert 
with you. Perhaps the arrangement of the India army may afford such an 
opportunity. The King has had your paper this fortnight. If he does not 
return it today or tomorrow, | intend to write to him about it. 

** Yours very sincerely, Henry Dunpas. 
“ Right Honourable Henry Dundas to H.R, the Duke of York. 
; “* Horse Guards, November 27, 1794. 

** Sir—The present very extraordinary and critical situation of Holland, 
and the state of the combined forces employed for the protection of that Re- 
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| public, render it extremely desirable that his Majesty’s confidential ser- 


might have forced him more into public life than his natural in- | 


clinations would have led him ; though it does seem to have been 
with him a habit, almost amounting to mannerism, to complain of 
public employment. : ; 
The Correspondence which Mr, Ross has collected and edited, 
and prefaced by a brief biographical notice, extends from 1776, 
when Lord Cornwallis had just embarked for America, till his 
death in his sixty-eighth year at Gazepore, Benares, in 1805, 
completely worn out by previous exertions, the effect of the cli- 
mate, and the privations of the long sailing passage of those days 
by the Cape. 
able for new facts of importance, than for the commentaries of 
the Marquis, the manner in which the reader is carried behind 
the scenes, and the glimpses we gain of the motives and cha- 
racteristics of public men. As the correspondence is private as 
well as public, it supplies a species of biography of the Marquis 
for the thirty years over which it extends; and as Mr, Koss 
furnishes connecting passages of more or less fulness, we have a 
kind of history for the same time of the events with which the 


The letters themselves are as a whole less remark- | 


Marquis was in any way connected, done however from the old | 


Tory point of view, though in a measured style. 

For a large portion of the time to which the volumes relate, the 
Marquis was engaged in public affairs that fall under five heads. 
The American war 1776-1782: the first government of India 
1786-1793: the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland 1798-1801: a mis- 
sion to France 1801-2 in reference to the treaty of Amiens, the 
most popular portions of which are along interview with Napoleon 
and some sketches of French manners: the third Governor- Gene- 
ralship which ended in death soon arrival in 1805, 
During the intervals of the more important employments, he 
was engaged in various smaller In 1785 he went 
Berlin nominally to witn a mili ! wle of the Prussia 
troops, in reality to sound the King, Frederick the Second, 
a closer union for active ] survey of conti- 
nental affairs in a privat iterview with nwatlis, put an 
end to the idea, even had the feelings and opinions of the parti 
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been more in harmony; and a very masterly exposition it was, as 
Lord Cornwallis admitted. He also for the first time met the 








Duke of York, as a gat ) ten vears afterwards he en- 
countered his Roval [i ss as a sort of rival. Everybody 
knows the unfortunate ipaign of the Duke in 1794. Much of 
the disaster no doubt was owing to the ineflicient condition of the 
amy, as well as to the i pericnuee and ineflicieney of his Royal 
Highness. But more perhaps is traceable to the selfish objects 
and the discordant views of the Austrians and Prussians, with 


the conflicts of command among so many different nations. To 
propose the Duke for Generallissimo was of course out of the ques- 
tion, But Austria suggested that if the Marquis Cornwallis was 
raised to the local rank of Ficld Marshal, she would so arrange as 
to give him the virtual command of her forces, and she thought 
Prussia might be brought to do the same. This proposal was 
doubtless a scheme for gaining time and larger subsidies. But 
the British Government entertained it. The King assented to it 
though not very willingly, remarking that if he were his son, he 
would return home. The Duke (who behaved in a manly way,) re- 
fused to retain command, but was willing to serve as a volunteer. 
The inherent difficulties of the ease, and the evident insincerity 
of Austria prevented the arrangement from being carried out ; 
but Pitt eventually determined to recall the Duke. This deter- 
mination was perhaps hastened by an unsigned report whieh Lord 
Cornwallis had received from the camp, and sent to Dundas. As 
it is not always that we can get so near to the recalling of a Royal 

Duke, we will quote the modus operandi, . 

“ Right Honourable Henry Dundes to Marquis Cornwallis. 
Private and Confidential 

** London, November 27, 1794. 
- My dear Lord—I delayed answering your letter, because Mr. Pitt and 
I had lately so many serious communications on the subject of it, that I was 
certain some decided measure must come out of it. It so happened, and on 
Sunday last Mr. Pitt wrote a very long and dutiful letter, but at the same 
time a very honest and firm one, to the King, stating the necessity of put- 
ting an end to the Duke of York’s command of the army on the Conti- 
nent. The letter was felt as a very severe blow, and as such received, but 
aequiesced in as what could not be avoided. Yesterday in the closet, he did 
not say a word on the subject cither to Mr. Pitt, or to any other person. I 
therefore late last night wrote to him again, and I send this day a despatch 
to the Duke of York, of which I send you a copy. We are in hopes, but by 
no means certain, that the campaign will now end by the enemy going into 
winter-quarters, and éf the Dutch do not make a separate peace in the mean 
time, we will then have a little breathing to think what is to be done. 
Ye propose as fast as possible to let the command into General Abercrom- 
bie’s hands, but there being senior officers, it requires a little management. 


| are the writer’s own; 


vants should as soon as possible have a personal communication with your 
Royal Higness upon those important subjects, and I am commanded to sig- 
nify to your Royal Highness, his Majesty’s pleasure that you should take 
the earliest opportunity of returning to England, leaving the command of 
his Majesty's British forces in the hands of such British officer as may be 
next in seniority to your Royal Highness, after furnishing him with such 
information and instructions as your Royal Highness may judge to be ne- 
cessary for his guidance, 
‘*T have the honour to be, &e., Henry Dunpas,.” 

The correspondence relating to India which oceupies fully one 
third of the whole is practically by far the most important. 
The arrangements made by the Marquis in the Bengal Presidency 
still subsist, and as we have intimated are yet the subject of de- 
bate. The views of the Marquis as to the Government of India, 
and our Indian poliey towards native powers and the people, were 
those which are now generally peor It may be that he could 
not had he lived, have changed the current of ambitious 
and interfereing policy established by the Marquis Wellesley ; 
while to the present generation it is much more diflieult than it 
would have been to Cornwallis, because there have been since his 
time Governors-General almost as ambitious as Wellesley and 
more unscrupulous. Still the public and private correspondence 
of so judicious, determined, and conscientious a mau,cannot but 
be studied with advantage, for the principles they contain, by 
all who take an interest in the settlement of India. 

The section relating to the Irish government confirms all that 
has been said relating to the wild criminality of the Irish rebels ; 
the cruelty, want of discipline, and against an enemy want of 
courage, in the militia; the shocking corruption of Irish 
politicians, and the means by which the union was carried. 
In a generic sense we all know the broad facts and bearings 
of the case. We are now brought closer to the actors on many 
occasions ; we see the working of the machinery, and we have the 
comments of the chief managers, the Marquis of Cornwallis and 
Lord Castlereagh, on what they had to gothrough. Historically 
speaking the section is well worth study. ‘Traits of manners and 
opinion also turn wp, stranger than romance. Here is a letter 
from a subaltern to his commander, which in a novel would be 
thought exaggerated ; but it does not seem to have been very ex- 
ceptional, cither as regards matter, or composition. ‘The Italics 
but for the “memorandum” that follows 
it would read like a farcical parody. 

‘“‘ Ty Lieutenant-Colonel —-, —th 

member of the ——- mess,) if so I will take the 
wing argument, viz., every gentleman under the 
liquor has different propensities; to prove which I 
present instance with respect to myself and Lieu- 


Foot. 
“ Sir—I hel, ‘Tam a 

libe rty to submit the foll 

immediate propensity of 


have only to mention thi 


tenant -. My propensity is noise a his s/eey. 1 ever conceived 
that in a public mess-room three things were certain. First, that it was 
open to every officer who chose to pay the subscription; second, that he 
might indulge himself with liquor as much as he pleased; and third, that 
if a gentleman and a member of t wss chose to get intoxicated in the 
mess-room, that no other officer (however high his rank in the regiment) 
had a rig't, or dare order to restrain (not being president) hts momentary 
propensity in the mess-room, As such, and this being the case, I must in- 


form you that you have acted in a most unprecedented and unknown (not 
to say ungentlemanlike) way, in presuming to enter the mess-room as a 
commanding officer, and to bring a centry [sic] at your back (which you 


| asserted you had) to turn out the amusement (a hand organ) of the com- 


pany (a stranger being present,) and thereby prevent the harmony which 
(it is ever supposed) ought to subsist in a mess-room. I appeal to you asa 
gentleman, if you will answer this letter as such, you at all times know 
how to direct to ——, Lieutenant, — Foot. 

“The Licutenant-Colonel of the regiment applied for a court-martial, but 
the offending « was summarily dismissed without a trial, as appears 








fieer 


from the subjoined memorandum. 





“ Memorandum of the Duke of Portland. 
Lord-Licutenant’s Despatches, eived 2d and Sd Jan, 1801, Read by the King 

** His Majesty is pleased to order that the Lord-Lieutenant be directed 
instantly to dismiss Licutenant ——, of the —— Foot, from the service, for 
having written the mutinous letter which he addressed to Lieutenant- 
Colonel ——; that this order of his Majesty be signitied in Public Orders, 
and read on the parade of the —— Regime nt of Foot, and communicated to 
all the regiments of cavalry and infantry in Ireland, to prevent any future 
ill-conduct of the same nature. Ne 

Here too is a strange letter, recording a strange transaction, 
from a peer toa man holding at least a respectable position ina 
public office and society. The notice of Mr, Kippax is one of the 
very many foot-notes in which Mr, Ross the editor, gives an ac- 
count of every person mentioned in the correspondence, as his 
name arises. 

* Charles Berkeley Kippax, clerk in the Civil Department, Chief Secre- 
tary’s office, received at the Union an allowance of 121/, 14s, 3d. per an- 
num for life, as compensation for fees extinguished; d. Jan. 6, 1802. Lord 
Longueville often wrote to him on various subjects; his usual business 
seems to have been to buy snuff for Lady Longueville and lottery-tickets for 
the whole family. ° e 

“* Lord Longueville to Charles Berkeley Kippax, Esq. 
** December 8, 1798. 

‘* My dear Sir—Many thanks to you for the trouble you have taken as to 
the house. A house would be preferred to lodgings; but the prices are 
high, and Mrs. White likes a cheap house, and not to be bound but by the 
month or week. 


rec 
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‘“€ T got Hartnell out: he and his friend the priest waited on me this day, 
and desired I would remit the enclosed bank-notes for your trouble. 

“‘ They deem it too little ; but as the man was a year in gaol, and it cost 
him two guineas a week, he is not at present in great plumage. 

** Ever yours, L.” 

Still let us not be too hard on Milesian corruption before the 
Union. We must remember that not fifty years earlier, Fox, 
first Lord Holland, bought votes for a single question, from mem- 
bers of the English Parliament in open market by direct payment 


~ 
recruits into soldiers. None of these things, however, effected 
the plans of a campaign. In the particular case we are speaki 
of, Cornwallis had been detached to the Southern Provinces, tg 
separate them if possible from the other States. Success attended 
pitched battles ; but he could obtain no permanent advantage; 
because well wishers were lukewarm, or neutral; enemies 
numerous, active, and violent; the country was ww difficult to 
act in, and his force insufficient for his object. > have seen 
his idea as expressed in the previous extract: if nothing is to be 





—‘‘money down.” The circa-Union time, however, had a rich 
Milesian manner about it, which gives it a character that perhaps 
no other nation or epoch has attained. Additional proof of this will 
be found in some of the letters in this volume, but they are too long 
to quote. 
be given as indicative of the work he had to do. They are most- 
ly from letters addressed to his former aide-de-camp and almost 
life-long friend, Major-General Ross, father of the editor of these 
volumes, 

** The political jobbing of this country gets the better of me: it has ever 
been the wish of my life to avoid all this dirty business, and I am now in- 
volved in it beyond all bearing, and am consequently more wretched than 
ever. I trust that I shall live to get out of this most cursed of all situations, 
and most repugnant to my feelings. How I long to kick those whom my 
public duty obliges me to court! 


ever experienced a more wretched existence; and after all I doubt whether 
it is possible to save the country. ° ° 

= Lord Downshire holds at best a very unsatisfactory language, and a 
man who has for many years exacted and enjoyed the exclusive patronage 
of the Crown in the provinces of the north must be a formidable enemy. 
To court a proud, ill-tempered, violent fellow, raised to any importance by 
the weakness of former governments, and who, if he had the power, would 
in a week drive this wretched country again into rebellion, is a pill almost 
too bitter for me to swallow. If Lord D. declares against us, many of our 
recruits will insist on higher bounty. Nothing but a conviction that an 
union is absolutely necessary for the safety of the British empire could make 
me endure the shocking task which is imposed upon me. ° ad 

“Lord C Carhampton,} the Master-General, takes no concern 
about the matter; he has sold Luttrellstown, [his borough,] and means to 
vote for the Union which he has so loudly and indecently reprobated, 

* * + * . * 


“* It was privately intimated to me that the sentiments of the Archbishop | 


of Cashel were less unfriendly to the Union than they had been, on which I 
took an opportunity of conversing with his Grace on the subject, and after 


discussing some preliminary topics respecting the representation of the | 


Spiritual Lords and the probable vacancy of the sce of Dublin, he declared 
his great unwillingness at all times to oppose the measures of Government, 
and especially on a point in which his Majesty's feelings were so much in- 
terested, to whom he professed the highest sense of gratitude and the most 
perfect devotion, and concluded by « cordial declaration of friendship.” 


The interest of the letters relating to America consists in the | 


near view we get of the nature of the contest, the opinions of 
Lord Cornwallis in reference to the competency of the generals, 
and to the plans of campaign; and the exact information fur- 
nished as to the surrender at York Town, and its causes. 


of the leading American patriots or the conduct of the mass. The 
contest seems to have disorganized society, and the American vo- 
lunteers who took up arms, and in a lesser degree the militia, ap- 
pear to have exercised all kinds of license, robbery, and eruelty 
against their opponents actual or suspected. 
less to be made for the point of view of Lord Cornwallis ; and it 


would seem that the Loyalists when they had the power of reta- | 


liation were not slow in its use. 
of Irish affairs to Ross in 1798. 
martial law, he continues, 

‘* All this is trifling compared to the numberless murders that are hourly 
committed by our people without any process or examination whatever. 
The yeomanry are in the style of the Loyalists in America, only much more 
numerous and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious, These men 
have saved the country, but they now take the lead in rapine and murder. 
The Irish militia, with few officers, and those chiefly of the worst kind, 
follow closely on the heels of the ange in murder and every kind of 
atrocity, and the Fencibles take a share, although much behind-hand with 
the others.” 


This peeps out in a description 
After alluding to the doings by 


Upon the actual plans for the reduction of America the volume | 


of course can shed no new light. The want of purpose and object 
in the original ideas—the blundering way in which they were at- 
tempted or abandoned--the lifeless manner in which successes 
were pursued, or more frequently neglected—the despondency 
which slight reverses occasioned, are all well known matters of 
history. Still the commentaries of the actors engaged on the 
spot have sometimes a life and distinctness of detail which gene- 
ralized history rarely reaches, especially if the original writer has 
a vividness of manner such as the Marquis possessed. In these 
few sentences to General Phillips, written shortly after the defeat 
of Greene at Guildford by the Marquis, he characterizes the 
essential principles on which the war was conducted from first to 
last. 

‘*T last night heard of the naval action, and your arrival in the Chesa- 
peak. Now, my dear friend, what is our plan? Without one we cannot 
succeed, and I assure you that I am quite tired of marching about the 
country in quest of adventures. If we mean an offensive war in America, 
we must abandon New York, and bring our whole force into Virginia; we 
then have a stake to fight for, and a successful battle may give us America. 
If our plan is defensive, mixed with desultory expeditions, let us quit the 
Carolinas (which cannot be held defensively while Virginia can be so easily 
armed against us) and stick to our salt pork at New York, sending now and 
then a detachment to steal tobacco, &c.”’ 

Allowances are undoubtedly to be made for the nature of the 
country, the driblet fashion in which reinforcements were sent 
out, and the then condition of the British Army; though six 
years had elapsed since the battle of Lexington, and that was 
treble the time, within which a real general would have formed 


A few specimens of the groans of Lord Cornwallis, may 


If I did not hope to get out of this coun- | 
try I should most earnestly pray for immediate death. No man, I am sure, | 


The | 
closer view does not tend to raise one’s estimate of the character | 


Allowance is doubt- | 





done concentrate the army at New York; if you are going to act 
strike at some vital point with a sufticient force, and he pointed 
at Virginia. In fact he marched into that Province ; but was too 
weak to accomplish anything. The question of who reall 
oceupied York Town was a subject of contemporary dispute ; but 
we think he was ordered by Clinton to take up a defensive posi. 
tion, if not in that precise spot; for here is a prophetic remon- 
strance of Lord Cornwallis addressed to the commander-in-chief 
more than three months before the capitulation. 

‘“‘T must again take the liberty of calling your Excellency’s serious atten. 
tion to the question of the utility of a defensive post in this country, which 
cannot have the smallest influence on the war in Carolina, and which only 
gives us some acres of an unhealthy swamp, and is for erer liable to become 
a prey to a forcign enemy with a temporary superiority at sea.” 

This “‘ superiority at sea” by the French enabled Washington 
to abandon his position before New York, and by a rapid march 
blockade Cornwallis by land, while De Grasse prevented help by 
sea. Some writers of histories have represented Washington's 
march as secret. But there was no secrecy in the matter, 
Washington did not arrive before York Town till the latter end 
| of September. On the 6th Sir Harry Clinton, wrote from New 
| York, that Washington was on his way. On the 8th Com- 

wallis writes to Clinton that the French ‘are said” to have 
| landed 3800 men, and that ‘“‘ Washington is said to be shortly 
expected.” On the 16th he writes. 

“Tf I had no hopes of relief I would rather risk an action than defend my 
half-finished works. But as you say Admiral Digby is hourly expected, and 
promise every exertion to assist me, I do not think myself justifiable in 
putting the fate of the war on so desperate an attempt. 

‘* By examining the transports and turning out useless mouths, my = 
visions will last at least six weeks from this day, if we can preserve them 
from accidents. The cavalry must, I fear, be all lost. I am of opinion 
that you can do me no effectual service but by coming directly to this place. 

‘**T have the honour to be, &c., CoRNWALLIS. 
17th September. 

**T am just informed that since the Rhode Island squadron has joined, 
they have thirty-six sail of the line. This place is in no state of defence, 
If you cannot relieve me very soon, you must be prepared to hear the worst.” 

The ‘“sail-of-the-line” finally settled the business, There 
might have been supineness at New York, both with Clinton and 
Digby ; but the fleet was in such a state of inferiority not only in 
numbers, but in everything else, that the risk of fighting was 
enormous, and failure more disastrous than would be the eapitu- 
lation of Cornwallis. The French superiority at sea produced the 
| triumph of America. An example that it would be well to profit 
by, unless we chose to give that people a more vital triumph nearer 
home. 

It will be understood that this paper is only a summary notice 
of the salient historical features of the collection, with a few spe- 
cimens of the more popular matter. ‘To have exhaustively gone 
into the work would require a whole Spectator. As in all ori- 
ginal collections there will be found matter that is formal and 
temporary, but the Cornwallis correspondence may vie with any 
political family papers, that have been published of late years, 
for-the importance of its matter, and (except, perhaps, the Mal- 
mesbury) the readableness of its style. Much of this read- 
ableness is to be ascribed to the writers, especially the Marquis; 
but the editor is entitled to a share of the praise. He has really 
selected the letters, and omitted trivial passages ; when unimpor- 
tant he describes their nature or contents instead of printing 
| them. His notes inform the reader as to every person mentioned 
| in the correspondence, and his connecting narratives give unity to 
the whole, though, as already intimated, his sentiments are 
| those of the old Tory school moderately expressed. 


BENTLEY’S COMPLETE EDITION OF WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 
Vartous faults may be found both with the matter and manner 
of Walpole’s Letters, but their unrivalled value and utility can 
be tested by a simple question, What would the world not give 
for such a collection, or half of such a collection, during any 
leading epoch; say the palmy days of Athens; or of Rome to- 
wards the elose of the Republic, or during the Empire ; or at home 
under either of the Tudors or Stuarts. No doubt it may be ar- 
gued that some of these periods would not exactly furnish either 
the matter or the man; which is true in a degree; but we are 
speaking on the assumption— What would they not be worth, if we 
had as nearly as circumstances permitted, the counterpart of such 
a picture of manners, society, news, scandal, persons, and poli- 
tics, so far as the writer comprehended politics. It may further 
be held that for times since the Restoration, we have in England 
materials by which we may in some degree, do for ourselves, 
what Walpole has done for us ; and that this remark applies more 
especially to the fifty years over which his letters extend. But 
who, save some singular recluse, could go over all the letters, me- 
moirs, essays, novels, magazines, and journals that illustrate even 
one generation? And how very few could do any thing with the 
knowledge they had thus acquired, beyond keeping it to them- 

* The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter Cunning- 
ham. Now first Chronologically arranged. In nine volumes, Vol. IX. Published 
by Bentley. 
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selves. Even the most apt genius could only give his own im- 
ions of what he had gathered at second hand ; and experience 
unhappily teaches us, that the more lively the genius, the more 
likely he is to improve the original into his own conceptions of 
what it ought artistically to be ; if he does not pervert it through 
his prejudices or caprices. There is of course some such risk with 
Wa ala as indeed there is with the merest reporter ; but Wal- 
le speaks as a contemporary with first hand knowledge. No 
voubt his personal likes and dislikes, as well as his interests, 
render him not always trustworthy as an authority, but much 
of his unfairness appertains to his comments ; and the animus 
is generally so obvious that the reader is put upon his guard as to 
facts ; though we think facts are usually more twisted in his 
historical productions, where the sinecure- holding patriot de- 
claims against corruption, than in his letters. Then how many 
of the facts and pictures could only have been given by a man in 
Walpole’s position ; and how readably they are given—with what 
spirit, terseness, and point. No! there would be no superseding | 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. If by any magic they were destroyed ; 


labour or genius could fill up. As a series of sketches of court, 
fashion, and politics they have no rival in English, or classical 
literature. To the student of the manners and history of the last 
century, they are a work of the first necessity ; nor can any pri- 
vate collection of books, we say nothing of a library, possess even 
a character without them. 

After a year’s delay the ninth and last volume of Mr. Bentley’s 
edition of the Letters, edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham has ap- 
peared, with index, preface, Kc. ; and beyond all question it is the 
most complete edition that has been published. One hundred 
and seventeen letters appear for the first time; thirty-five that 
have hitherto been scattered about are now included ; the letters 
to Montagu have been collated with the originals in possession of 
the Duke of Manchester; while errors have been corrected and 
omissions supplied. Mr. Cunningham, as the last editor, has had 
the advantage of his predecessors’ labours; and has been 
aided, as regards notes and text, by the late Mr. Croker, Mr, John 
Forster, and Mr. Bedford of the Admiralty. Itis probable that 
some of his own comments might be improved with respect to acu- 
men and accuracy ; but he is readable, gossipy, and decided. Of 
his more ambitious style here are a few specimens from the new | 
preface, containing, amongst other things, a slight account of 
the Walpole family, an estimate of Horace, and a sketch of his 
person, character, mode of life, and Strawberry Hill. 

** His letters (his best works) are absolute jests and story books, and the 
exact standard of easy engaging writing. They preserve the dark jostlings 
for place of the many Administrations which governed England from his 
father’s fall to the accession of the younger Pitt. He knew the members 
of the Broad Bottom and Coalition Ministries ; had’seen or known (certainly 
knew a great deal about) the many mistresses of the four Georges, from the 
Duchess of Kendal to the Countess of Suffolk, from Miss Vane to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. He was known to two Kings and to their children. He lived 
throughout a long life in the best society, and in the best clubs. His means 
were ample, and every reasonable desire he seems to have gratified. Asa 
boy he had kissed the hand of King George I., and as a man in years had 
conversed with two young men, who long after his own death succeeded 
King George III. on the throne of England. He had seen in the flesh two | 
of the heroines of de Grammont and the Restoration, La Belle Jennings, 
and Arabeila Churchill, and lived long enough to offer his coronet to two 
ladies (Mary and Agnes Berry), who lived far into the reign of Queen 
Vietoria. 

‘* He has the art to interest us in very little matters, and to enliven sub- 
jects seemingly the most barren. His allusions, his applications, are the 
happiest possible. As his pen never lay fallow, so his goose-quill never 
grew grey. We take an interest in his gout and his bootikins, in Philip 
and Margaret (his Swiss valet and housekeeper), and in his dogs Patapan, 
Torton, and Rosette. We know every room in Strawberry Hill, and every 
miniature and full-length portrait in the Tribune and Gallery. We are ad- 
mitted to the Holbein chamber and the Beauclerk closet, and as we wander | 
in print over the stripped rooms and now newly furnished walls, we can pass 
a night in his favourite Blue Room, restore the Roman Eagle, replace the 
bust of V ee and the armour of Francis I. ; bring back from Knowsley 
the blue and white china bowl, commemorated in the Odes of Gray, and call 
up Kirgate, the printer, carrying a proof of the ‘ Ancedotes of Painting’ to | 
Conway's ‘ Elzevir Horace’ in the Gothic Library. As we become better | 
aequainted with his letters, we can summon before us the skilful antiquary 
and Virtuoso midwife, and see Strawberry in lilac-tide—that period of the 
year in which its owner thought Strawberry in perfection. 

‘* He himself tells us that his letters are to be looked upon ‘ in their pro- 
per character of newspapers,’ and that if they possess any excellence in 
point of style, it is from his having studied with care the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné and his friend Gray.”’ * * * * 
_ “He had made letter-writing a study, and was fond of showing his skill 
in his favourite art. This was so well known : that Lady Ossory is said to 
have observed that when they were near neighbours in town, if Walpole 
had anything to say that he thought might be worked into an agreeable | 
letter, Walpole would omit to pay her his customary visit.” * ¥ 

* The person of Horace W alpole was short and slender, but compact and 
neatly formed. W hen viewed from behind, he had, from the simplicity of | 
his dress, somewhat of a boyish appearance fifty years ago, he says, Mr. 
W innington told me I ran along like a pewet. " (ix. 337.) His forchead | 
high and pale. His eyes remarkably bright and penetrating. Tis 
augh was forced and uncouth, and his smile not the most pleasing. 

a" His walk, for more than half his life, was enfecbled by the gout; 
which not only affected his feet, but attacked his hands. ‘Latterly his 
fingers were swelled and deformed, having, as he would say, more chalk- 
a than joints in them, and adding, with a smile, that he must set up an | 
ww or he could chalk a score with more ease and rapidity that any man ip 

“ngland. . . * * * a 


‘ “* His entrance into a room was in that style of affected delicacy, which 
‘ashion had made almost natural, chapeau bras between his hands as if he | 
bee tocompress it, or under his arm; knees bent and feet on tiptoe, as 
if afraid of a wet floor. His summer dress of ceremony was usually a la- 
vender suit, the waistcoat embroidered with a little silver, or of white silk 
—— in the tambour, partridge silk stockings, gold buckles, ruffles and 
ace frill, In winter he wore powder. He disliked hats, and in his grounds 
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| a charming group. 


| with which he is 
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at Strawberry would even in winter walk without one. The same antipathy 
Cole tells us, extended to a great coat.” 

The claim of this edition to the distinction of the Letters being 
‘‘ now first chronologically arranged ” is literally true, as regards 
the present collection. As long ago as 1840, however, Mr. Bent- 
ley adopted the same arrangement, in an edition in six volumes 
commenced in that year. Asa matter of taste or liking every one 
can form his own opinion upon the plan. Ina critical sense the 
pros and cons are about equal. The chronological order offers a 
more continuous view of the writings ; but it separates subjects ; 
and it mars the dramatic effect which arises from a man consider- 
ing the tastes of his correspondents, and varying the tone of his 
letters accordingly. Be this as it may, the present is the com- 
plete edition of Walpole’s Letters, and according to Mr, Cunning- 
ham likely to remain so. 

** Though Walpole certainly wrote more letters than are at present in 
print, or with all my exertions, will be inculuded in this edition of his let- 
ters, there is little prospect that any additions of moment can now be made 
to his correspondence. His letters to Mrs. Damer were destroyed My her 
own desire with the rest of her papers, and those to Mrs. Clive, (of little 
moment I suspect,—they were such near neighbours) were returned to him 
by her brother at her death, and are not now known to exist. Walpole 
foresaw the value of his letters, and, on the death of a friend, constantly 
asked for his correspondence back. As a request, in every way so proper, 


| has preserved many of his letters, so it has led to the destruction of othera, 


and those there is reason to believe not the least important. West and 
Gray, as he observed to Mason, were good-natured enough to destroy his 
letters.” 

The new letters in this ninth volume are few, and not of a 
very strikiag kind. The illustrations are capital. The daughters 
of Lady Waldegrave, Duchess of Gloucester, after Reynolds form 
There are full length portraits of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and his first wife by Eckardt—both in full dress and 
forming a sort of family piece; and a portrait of Horace as a 
young man, by the same painter. Miss Mary Berry from a bust 
by Mrs. Damer is not very striking; but Dorothy Viscountess 
Townshend sister of Sir Robert, after Jervas, is a remarkable 
portrait. There are character, action, and the look of life about 
it. Unless the engraver has assisted the puinter, Jervas was a 
man of more metal than we took him for. 


NEW NOVELS.* 
ALTHOUGH neither so broad or so varied as some of her previous 
novels, Miss Geraldine EK, Jewsbury’s Right or Wrong is a wel- 
come relief from the mass of fictions without matter, character, or 
freshness of mind, that continually come before the world. The 
scene of her tale is laid mainly in Paris during the time of the 
Regency and Louis the Fifteenth; and that profligate period is 
brought before the reader, not forcedly or laboriously —for the lead- 
ing characters are few in number, but vividly and with an under 
current of truth, that indicates the spirit of the age as well as de- 
lincates its mere forms. Knowledge combined with art or luck 
enables Miss Jewsbury, not only to exhibit types of persons, but 
to give us glimpses of the times themselves, In her slight preli- 
minary sketches of two ofticers of Provincial families with slender 
means and no interest, we feel the obstacles that corruption and 
court favour offered to service and merit, the bar that the same 
causes and financial difliculties interposed to rewards, or denied 
their fulfilment when nominally granted. And in these two cases 
slight as they are, we seem to see more clearly than in solemn 
disquisitions, how the Royal army itself must have hailed the 
promises of the Revolution. The little real life that was left 
among the scldiery, we are shown had altogether vanished from 
the Churchmen, save in individuals, who could not stem the tor- 
rent around them even had they tried. The Vicomte de Valam- 
brosa, his valet, and connexions, represent the nobility of the 
day—possibly with some ‘ indebtedness” to the novel and the 
theatre, especially in the valet; but the Vicomte and the story 
connected mark the hardening effects of class 
privileges, power, pleasure, and fashion, over a nature not ori- 
ginally devoid of sense, spirit, and generosity. The lesser cha- 
racters or passing persons are equally types of French life, though 
more superficial ; while over all is thrown a Parisian atmosphere, 


| as if the writer could seize external traits with a felicitous ra- 


pidity. 

The defect of the book is traceable to the same source which 
has more or less inju-ed the author’s earlier novels. Miss Jews- 
bury does not form a true estimate of morality in a critical point 
of view. She wants that instinctive sense which teaches a 
novelist the almost imperceptible boundaries between actions 
that are even interesting, and what are repelling either to taste or 
feeling. The story of 2tight and Wrong turns upon the heroine 
Marguerite being entrapped into a false marriage with the Vi- 
comte; and then, when she leaves him on the discovery, being 
equally entrapped into a bona fide marriage with a monk, who 
has not we are told taken all the vows. The schemes of the 
Vicomte and his valet; the growing passion of Pére Paul, the 


, monk, his plans of concealment, his discovery, trial, escape, re- 


turn, and special trial by court favour, constitute the story of the 
book. ‘The old trick of invalid marriages by libertines, rather 
prevailed in this country than in France; where the immense 
difference between the noblesse and the roturier, with the abso- 
lute power really possessed by the higher classes, and the state of 

* Right or Wrong. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of ‘* Constance Herbert,” 
&c. &e. Intwo volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

The Verneys; or Chaos Dispelled. A Tale of Genius and Religion. 
Caroline Mary Smith. Published by Hall and Virtue. 

Alfred Staunton, A Novel. By J. Stanyan Biggs, Author of “* Night and the 
Soul.” A Dramatic Poem. Published by James Blackwood, 
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public opinion, rendered this kind of fraud less needful. This 
mock marriage is thus exceptional in itself, and somewhat stale 
as a means of effect; the real marriage with a monk, no matter 
how explained or accounted for, is distasteful, especially with the 
paragon this monk is at first represented. Nor is there sufficient 

se for it all. From particular passages it might be inferred 
that to illustrate ‘‘the wrongs of women” was the object of the 
writer ; it is needless to observe that the particular cases in the 
novel, or any case which the old French régime might furnish 
would avail but little as a lesson for the present day in this coun- 
try. The moral that M. Paul himself expounds in his old age at 
Brussels to his son-in-law, is this. 

“Then,” said M. Nogaret, ‘‘ your conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
a man has no right to separate himself from the rest of the world, not even 
to bring himself to perfection, and cultivate without hindrance the good of 
his own soul?” 

“* Yes, that is my thought, neither by retiring from the world bodily nor 
yet by keeping himself superciliously apart can a man think himself better 
than his fellows, and be blameless, All egoism, however subtle in its work- 
ings or disguised in its aspect, is the one deadly sin that contains in itself 
the germ of all the rest. I speak from my own experience. Self-conscious- 
ness, the desire to bring my me to perfection, that J might be beautiful and 
grand, was the rock on which I split. I worshipped the ideal of myself, 
and endeavoured to realize it; but in the artistic pride of beautifying my 
life I did not recognize how far I had gone from the straight simplicity of 
following after the thing that is right. I had disguised in fine names the 
common sins of pride, dissimulation, and telling lies, till my whole life was 
a tissue of double dealing ; the essence of my error did not lie in the fact 
that I quitted my monastic life after taking on me the vows, but in the en- 
deavour to seem what I was not. I was proud of the strength of my will 
which enabled me to carry along a double existence; it was not until I was 
found out and rudely exposed to the comments and contempt of men whom 
I had deemed my inferiors in the scale of humanity, that I recognized that 
I was no better than they, that they too were my brothers. I had been 
utterly fa/se in all my dealings. After 7 escape I felt degraded, and I re- 
volted against the humiliation of being discovered; but in my dungeon I 
had time to meditate, to take home the conviction and to accept it. I felt 
glad of my exposure and utter ruin, because I was able to stand true once 
more, I thank God that He has granted me length of life to redeem the 
past, and that my sins have not been visited on my children.” 





The broad object of Zhe Verneys is clear enough. The aim of 
the story is to prove by example the insufficiency of human genius 
and worldly success to secure happiness, and also to show that 
what many deem the greatest evil—the death of our dearest 
connections, is really no evil at all, if rightly improved to the 

urposes of religion. In this didactic view the story fails. Gil- 
Bert Verney, though undoubtedly a remarkable man, and success- 
ful in life, if not in a very consistent or probable way, can hardly 
be called a “genius.” He and his daughter Florence are not 
perhaps bad — to illustrate the peculiar ideas of Miss 
Smith ; for they have cultivated minds, ample means, unblem- 
ished character, and perfect sympathy ; yet wealth, society, 
filial love, cannot fill a void in the heart of Florence. Some 
readers may fancy the difference between her and Herbert Carew 
may have something to do with her indifference to the attractions 
of the world or the charms of nature; but the conduct of the 
story docs not support that conclusion. The theological con- 
clusions of the writer have to be taken on trust. We are told that 
Florence feels a void; that she gathers some indistinct comfort 
from the bible, and is converted by a country clergyman, while 
her father ‘ follows suit” throughout, though with weaker cards. 
But the reader does not sufticiently see the modus operandi, 
The Duchess de Mentreulle, and Blanche Rivington are both 
brought to feel that the deaths of their husbands were designed to 
wean them, from whatthe vocabularia artis of some religious de- 
nominations, calls the ‘‘ worship of the creature.” But while the re- 








parity between themselves and him; but Batiste Verney exclaimed, with ap 
oath, ‘ What dost thou, thrusting thyself in here?’ 

“* Then Gabriel’s heart melted within him—melted with compassion over 
his kindred; and he rose up, and, leaning over the little dresser,—the an. 
cient one,—he told them that he was verily and indeed their brother Ga- 
briel Verney, and that he was there for no other purpose but to benefit them 
if he were able, and that his heart was heavy for the deaths of his father 
and his mother. 

‘“* The women listened with parted lips. They believed him, though the 
one did not recognize him any more than did the other; and Gabriel, cagt. 
ing his eyes upon his brother, who had also risen from his bench, percejyeg 
the gleaming eyes of the miscreant moved, not by family affection, truly 
but with a swift admiration of his own gold-linked chain. It had been’g 
choice of Florence’s, and so it was always worn, and was the only coatly 
thing about Gabriel’s attire. There was no mistaking the meaning of thet 
dark regard, and Gabriel’s eyes met those of the other with a gaze equal] 
piercing. The misereant was probably abashed by it, for he moved toward 
the door and went out. Gabriel followed, to tell Ais brother (!) he would 
prefer that his return should not be published abroad at the present. Ba. 
tiste answered, with a leer, to the purport, that, ‘ Doubtless, monsieur felt 
ashamed of his family.’ 

“‘ Then Gabriel sat down by his sister, and though they did not fall into 
each other’s arms with a disregard of contending circumstances, they felt 
like kindred. And the young woman, Natalie, could not move out of hear. 
ing, for all she had the Saas to put straight, and felt her heart within her 
attracted to the grand gentleman, her uncle. 

** Jeanne had never been wanting in common sense, and Gabriel was not 
now dissatisfied with anything she said. The mind was, indeed, in a lost 
state, but the natural heart was humanly good, Eagerly, and with an utter 
dependence upon her new-found friend, she poured fort the history of Ba. 
tiste’s wickedness; how he was a curse to his people, and only herself per- 
mitted him to sleep under a decent roof lest he should rob or murder. He 
had only been home a few months from working at the galleys for fifteen 
years, for a crime too frightful to name, and for which such a sentence was 
only too lenient. She dare not receive him, but that Natalie is a brave girl, 
and alone commands his respect, and between his liking for Natalie anda 
half awe of herself he behaves pretty well. But Jeanne wishes the bad man 
would go away from the town, for no one will employ him, and it comes 
hard upon her and Natalie to have to find him food. 

** And Gabriel is stranded at the first onset, by his utter inability to con- 
ceive in what way this his brother can be possibly reclaimed, 

** ¢ And those I saw when I entered,’ said Gabriel ; * your daughter, and 


| daughter-in-law, and your two sons—what are they ?’ 


igious truth is not efticiently brought home to the reader, the con- | 


clusion of the story is felt to be unsatisfactory. The circulating 
library patrons will wish a happier ending. 

The religious philosophy being put aside, The Verneys may be 
recommended as a remarkable tale of the metaphysical class, 
where character predominates over incident, and the persons are 
rather creations of the novelist than types of actual life. Gabriel 
Verney, the poor French village boy, animated by a sense of su- 
periority, and a restless desire for knowledge, who throws him- 
self utterly destitute upon the world to seek learning, is a fresh 
and powerfully drawn character, well sustained throughout. He 
is also consistent, save in the readiness with which he abandons 


the pursuit of knowledge, after her ample page has been unrolled | age es : vs 
| remarkable individuals—religious sects and political topics,—* national 


by the Duc de Mentreulle placing him at a public school, for the 
trade of picture-dealing, and at first, in its most mechanical 
branch. The Due and Duchess are charming creations,—good- 
ness and virtue superadded to the graces of the old noblesse. And 
nearly all the principal actors have a force, consistency, and 
life-like air, though they seem inventions, rather than the result 
of observation, and all of them are singulars, not types. Some of 
the less conspicuous persons appear drawn from life, and strange 
to say, the French lower classes are the best done. In the hey- 
day of his prosperity and religious indifference Gabriel Verney 
has neglected his family. After his conversion he pays them a 
visit incognito, learns that his parents are dead, and betrays him- 
self by an inquiry after his brother-in-law. 
** ¢ And where is Jacques Lemain ?’ 


*¢ ‘Sacristie! how knew the gentleman his name? he has been dead these 


ten years.’ And Jeanne accompanied her speech with such a searching gaze 
that Gabriel believed himself recognized. The woman was evidently per- 
plexed, and the shaggy-headed bourgeois added his scrutiny of the mild fea- 
tures of the unknown; but it was the younger woman who started up, say- 
ing, ‘ This will be one of them who were lost, mother.’ 

** And Jeanne Lemain cried out, ‘ Gabriel! Gabriel! art thou Gabriel ? 
and made a movement to reach him, checked instantly by the conscious dis- 


| * Civilized America,” the result of a long residence in the United State 


“** Honest folk,’ said Jeanne, ‘ decent and peaceable.’ 

** And she crossed herself, and again gave thanks, and then fell into what 
seemed to be the favourite channel of her affections—Natalie—the good 
Natalie, who closed her father’s eyes, and had refused to take a husband, 
that she might better tend her mother. Natalie, who works hard and earns 
great wages—Natalie, who is never seen at the guingette, unless her mother 
accompanies her. 

‘* Gabriel listened to this with thankfulness. Please God, there was hope 
for Natalie ; already he loved Natalie—yearning over his kinswoman, so vit 
tuous in her ignorance, 

‘*¢ Natalie ! there is a good thing promised to those who honour their pa- 
rents—they shall have long life.’ , 

“* Natalie gazed, wonderingly. She found a difficulty in comprehending 
the pure French spoken by Gabriel ; but her patois was old music, uncouth, 
but beautiful to the ears which had not heard it for long.” 

Having mentioned the more theological parts as a failure, we 
should add that they have been endorsed by a Doctor of Divinity, 
We learn from the dedication that “the Rev. James Hamilton, 
D.D., Minister of the Scottish Church, Regent Square, has kindly 
honoured it [the book] with his approbation.” 

Mr. Stanyan DBiggs’s .1/fred Staunton is in substance a com- 
mon-place tale, founded on the old story of a suppressed will, by 
which the rightful heirs are kept out of property, to be recovered 
towards the finis of the book. ‘The tone and in some degree the 
form belong to the novel of adventure; though the adventures 
themselves are net of a very striking kind. A large portion of 
the scene is laid in the north of England, and its broad dialect, 
and coarse but hearty and shrewd characters give some freshness 
to the scenes in which they occur. The language, however, is 
not always readily intelligible, and scenes are occasionally made, 
or extended, to exhibit provincial peculiarities. In short, -4/fred 
Staunton is neither a very powerful or artistical affair, and in 
point of school is of a low caste. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The principal unnoticed book of the week is Mr. Colley Gratta 





in an official capacity, and much meditation since. After a narrative of 
his voyage and first impressions, he takes up the country and its people 
as an anatomist might handle a “subject” for dissection. Classes, and 


characteristics,” society, especially in New England,—Mr. Grattan’s 
official head quarters, and various exciting international questions, as the 
** Boundary ”’ in Peel’s time—* quorum pars fui ’—are, with simil 
successively examined and discussed by the ex-Consul of M 





jec's, 


| chusetts. Nominally smaller matters are considered, though they may 





not really be of less importance, as ‘The Women of America”’ ; there 
are some illustrative excursions and a few ceremonials as it were, such 
as the inauguration of a President. Besides the number and variety of 
his subjects, Mr. Grattan had good opportunities for closer observation 
thin most travellers possess,—and his style, whatever clse may be said of 
it, moves along without impediment. He has also a theme that never 
tires, not only from its intrinsic importance to the world at large, but 
from its many associations to Englishmen, What Mr. Grattan does with 
it, and what conclusions he arrived at, we shall see, 

The essay on “ Man and his Dwelling Place,” is a series of papers ™ 
man in his relations to science, philosophy, religion, and morals, foll wed 
by dialogues which treat the same subjects, though not exactly discussing 
the same topics. The essays are thoughtful and searching ; the manner 
has some resemblance to that of “ Friends in Council,” and similar 
works; but scarcely so attractive. That, however, may arise from the 
nature of the book, which is essentially metaphysical, 
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Civilized ey ye ; ; 
Consul for the State of Massachusetts ; ‘ 1 ; f 
Institute, &e., &c. Author of “ A History of the Netherlands. 
volumes. 

Man and his Dwelling Place. An 
Nature. ; ; 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter Cunning- 
ham. Now first Chronologically Arranged. In nine volumes. Volume IX. 

Right or Wrong. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, Author of “* Constance Herbert. 
In two volumes. : : 

Alfred Staunton, A Novel. By J. Stanyan Bigg, Author of ** Night and the 
Soul,” &e. 


Essay 





Christianity in China, A Fragment. By T. W. M. Marshall, Esq., 
Author of “Notes on the Catholic Episcopate.’—The precursor of a 
large work which proposes to contrast the religious SUCCESS of Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries throughout the world. The portion relating 
to China is published at once, on account of the “‘ special interest at- 
taching at this moment to that country.” Without any formal division 
the book really consists of two parts ; one telling all the good that can 
be told of the Romanist missionaries, the other all the ill that can be picked 
up about the Protestants. The critical acumen Mr. Marshall brings to 
bear on his own church may be indicated by a couple of extracts. 

* Schaal [in the seventeenth century] was condemned to be strangled, 
and afterward chopped in pieces; but it is said that whenever the judges as- 
sombled to read the sentence, they were forced by earthquakes to fly from 
the tribunal; and the affrighted people, understanding the warning of God, 
obtained a reversal of the judgment. 

* + * * ‘ « 

+ On the 29th of February in that year, [1856,] in the province of Quang- 
tong, Father Chapdelaine, who had only {spent three years in the mission, 
was beheaded. He had a few days previously been tortured, and had re- 
ceived a hundred blows in the face, so that his jaws were completely 
smashed; yet, as the mgestello prefect relates, he did not utter a ery, * but, 
united as he was to the heart of our suffering Lord, he endured the most 
exquisite tortures without a word.’ He was carried back to prison, fright- 
fully mutilated and unable to move hand or foot; yet, a moment after, to 
the amazement of all who saw him, he rose up and began to walk, as if in 
perfect health.” 

The little success of converts by the Protestants, and, according, to 
our author, the little knowledge of Chinese the missionaries have ac- 
quired, are smartly enough brought out, especially the picture of Morri- 
son. The controversial style of Mr. Marshall is not of the best. It is 
not violent, but the sarcasm is rather feeble and the tone is poor. 


English Country Life. By Thomas Miller, Author of ** A Day in the 
Woods,” &c.—For continuous perusal this volume has too little sub- 


SUPPLEMENT. 


rious in the history of English poetry or the English language it is 
superfluous to recommend the examination if not the study of Sackville, 





| His tragedy of “ Ferrex and Porrex,” more popularly spoken of as 


towards the Interpretation of | 


‘**Gorboduc,” has critically speaking no action or scarcely ending; 
death has plenty to do in removing persons, and the management is 
inartistical enough. ‘There is, however, a directness of speech that often 
goes to the point ; and the first English tragedy must have been to its 
contemporaries a miraculous advance over, the mysteries, Miracle-Plays, 
and abstract Moralities that preceded it—a feeling which should ever be 


| present in perusing “Gorbodue.” The introduction to “ The Mirror of 
Magistrates” and the “‘ Legend of Buckingham” strike us as being the 


first really modern English poems in style, aswell as diction; though 
many will put in claims for Surrey and Wyat. 

More attractive for the general reader, and yet almost as rare as Sack- 
ville, in another way, is the edition of “‘Spence’s Anecdotes”—one of 
the most interesting books in its way, second only to Boswell’s John- 


| Son. 


The Poetical Works of Burns is a cheap edition from Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, judiciously illustrated by Mr, Aris Willmott, with no more notes 
than are needed. The editor doubts, and very truly, whether we have 
not had enough about Burns, 

The Works of Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer 
to Queen Elizabeth, and Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rev, Regi- 
nald W. Sackville West, M.A. 

Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men. Collected from 
the conversation of Mr. ope, and other eminent persons of his time. By the 
Rev. Joseph Spence. With Notes, anda Life of the Author, By Samuel 
Weller Singer, F.S.A. Second Edition, 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, Edited by th 
mott, Incumbent of Bear Wood. 

Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles A little book of Proverbs and Parables 
for Young Folk. By Edwin Paxton Hood. Second thousand. 


Rev. Robert Aris Will- 


The following are of the pamphlet form. ‘ Francesca da Rimini” is 
an attempt to change the received opinion as to the guilt of the lady and 
her brother-in-law by interpretative evidence. ‘The Progress of the 


| Telegraph” may seem more in character when taken with the entire 


course of lectures. At present it reads a shade too jocular, beginning 


| with the signs of birds, and running through the leading signals, that 


stance or sustained story, but it is a very pleasing book for occasional | 


reading. ‘ English Country Life” is redolent of wild woods and culti- 
vated fields, winding lands and breezy commons, rustic labours and rus- 
tic games, birds, flowers, fruit, animals of chase or rarity, and field 
sports. The arrangement of the subjects throws the form of the work 
iato a sort of Seasons. ‘Thomas Miller begins with the Spring, and 
talks with us of the most attractive features of that most attractive time. 
Summer, with its leading productions, employments, and rural pleasures 
comes next, followed by Autumn, and closed by Winter. Besides prose, 


‘thomas Miller has added some of his own poetry, and quoted freely from | 


other poets. 
ings, consisting of landscapes, animals, and genre designs, by the usual 
popular artists for this kind of work. 

Terramoto, ov the Earthquake and Eruption.—The narrative of a jour- 
ney to Naples by way of Marseilles, with some excursions in the vicinity 
of the pleasure-loving Bay—Pwstum, Vesuvius, and other well-known 
places. The writer had also the advantage of feeling the late earth- 
quake and witnessing the eruption. ‘The book is in the form of a diary, 
except where a chapter is devoted to a single subject, as Pompeii. It ‘is 
a slight not to say a flimsy affair. ‘The excursionist has seen nothing but 
what thousands upon thousands have seen before, and there is nothing 
remarkable in the mode of describing what she has scen. There is good 





awful thing if books such as this were to be multiplied. 


Hwomely Rhymes.—A Second collection of Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect. By William Barnes.—Of course this volume of rustic poems 
in the Dorsetshire dialect is primarily a tow de force, the difficulty of 
which lies in using the Provincial words appropriately. As respects the 
general subjects this has been done with great care; all the poems not 
only touch upon country life and scenery, but are regarded from the 
rustics’ point of view. Of the dialect we cannot speak so surely, but the 
use of the words seenis natural, though they are often uncouth enough, 
and do not improve the pieces as poetry. Partly from the genuine Doric 
character of the verses, partly from the interest now attached to local 
language, the attempt of Mr. Barnes has been so successful that his first 
series has reached a second edition. 

Hand Shadows to be thrown upon the Wall. From original designs by 
Henry Bursill.—We all have seen the “rabbit on the wall,” and here is 
a series of similar not to say superior designs which are produced in the 
same way, that is by a reflection of the fingers. Of the shadow-pictures 
de signed by Mr. Bursill, some are human heads, as “ Grandpapa” and 
, Sambo. The majority are animals, of which the goat, the deer, dog 
Toby, Old Growler, and pig are the most successful. The mode of pro- 
ducing the eighteen “‘ hand-shadows,” is by imitating the sketches of the 
fingers as exhibited in the plates. Mr. Bursil! says that the most diffi- 
cult may be thrown by the hand “after a few minutes” practice. And 


no doubt it may if the tyro has flexible fingers and a turn for this kind | 


of amusing art. Well done it will be irresistible to young people. 
ns Healing Aart the Right Hand of the Church. By Therapeutes.— 
advantage of combining the missionary and the medical man is ob- 


tainable. The diffic ulty does not lie in gaining the assent of people to 
this proposition, but in inducing them to realize the idea. The lucu- 


brations of Therapeutes, will go a very small way towards ac omplishing | 
' 


this object. 





_ The reprints of the week belong to the belles lettres. The most cu- 
rious are two included in Mr. Russell’s “ Library of Old Authors” — 
Sackville’s Poetical Works and Spence’s Anecdotes. To any one cu- 


The volume is illustrated by nearly three hundred engrav- | 


mankind have made use of. ‘“ The Morrisian Prize Essay for 1858” is 
an argument to establish the antiquity and inspiration of the Pentateuch 
from internal evidence. The well-known favourite among the special 
annuals, “The Post Magazine Almanack,” has its wonted mass of well 
displayed information, especially in relation to insurance offices. Its 
principal new feature is “ the table of premiums of the whole of the Life 
Offices.” 
Francesca da Rimini, her lament and vindication; with a brief notice of the 
Malatisti. By Henry Clark Barlow, M.D., &c. 
The Progress of the Telegraph. Being the Introductory Lecture on Techno- 
logy for 1858-9. By George Wilson, M.D, Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh, &e. &c. 





The Pentateuch its own Witness. An Essay, which obtained the Morrisian 
Prize for the year MDCCCLVIIL. By the Reverend William Ayerst, M.A. 
Hulsean University Prizeman; late Scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, and 


King’s College, London. 
The Post Magazine and Insurance Directory for the Yea of « 


yr Lora 1859, 
LITERARY NEWS. 

Everybody knows how some commentators have tricd to make out 
that Shakspere was in youth an attorney's clerk; the inferential proof 
being the use of certain werds in a legal sense, as “‘ shall all & ; 
here (in the meaning of end). A more erudite and skilful judge, Lord 
Campbell himself, has now taken up the ease, and will give the world, 
by the assistance of Mr. Murray, “ Shakspere’s legal acquirements con- 
sidered in a letter to J. Payne Collier.” 

Mr. Murrey also announces a number of other new publications, of 
which the most important are—-* Italy,” by Lord Broughton, consisting 
of observations ** made in several visits’? from 1816 to 1854; a new 
“ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” with notices of his contemporary 
artists, by Leslie the Academician ; “ the Glaciers of the Alps,” by Pro- 
fessor ‘Tyndall; a Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, by Dr. William 
Smith, aided not by a staff, but a regiment of scholars ; and the Literary 
Remains of Professor Jones, a man whose economical and literary careet 
did not perhaps altogether fulfill its carly promise, or the expectations of 
his friends. Dr. Whewell edits the work with a “ prefatory notice.’ 

Among their forthcoming publications, Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
announce a work, which if the execution could be in all respects appro- 
priate to the theme, would be as singular a book as any lover of the sin- 
gular would wish to read. It is neither more nor less than ‘* Memoirs 
of the Court of George the Fourth” by the Duke of Buckingham, from 
Family Papers. The same publishers also promise ‘‘ Creeds,” a novel, by 
the author of “ the Morals of May Fair” ; * Oceola”’ by Captain Mayne 
Reid, which sounds very like a novel too; and new works by the author 
of “ John Halifax,” the author of ‘‘ The Discipline of Life,” and by Mr. 
James Hannay. 

Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, has undertaken the gigantic task 
of compiling a Dictionary of Congress. It is to contain sketches of 
the successive sessions of Congress, of the different administrations, and 
of the presidential elections, all of which will be described more in bio- 
graphical than in historical form. 

Mr. Cobden is publicly reported be translating an important work on an 
important subject from the pen of Michel Chevalier, the French Econo- 
mist. The original treatise ison the probable fall in the value of gold; the 
commercial and social consequences which may ensue, and the measures 
which it invites." The new matter by Mr. Cobdi n will, it scems, be a 
preface, 


, 
Crwiine 


A meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be held on Monday 
next, at Burlington House, at half-past eight o’clock in the evening. 


vious, in countries where the real physician docs not exist, or is not at- | Sir Roderick Murchison will take the chair, and the following papers will 


be read— 
1. Journey in Mexico, by Charles Sevin, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
2. Reports from Captains Burton and Speke, of the East African Expe- 
dition on their discovery of Lake Ugiji. 
3. Notes on the Aurora Borealis in Greenland, by J. W. Taylor, Esq. 


The judges have awarded the Burns’ Crystal Palace Prize Poem, and 
mentioned, as the phrase is, several others. Six they especially select to 
recommend for printing (if their authors will permit) with the poem itself. 
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An advertisement of the names and numbers of the most meritorious, ap- 
pears in the Times, and the leading journal says—“ We are requested to 
call the attention of the competitors thus selected to this advertisement, 
in order that, if agreeable to the authors, the poems may be printed in 
time for the celebration of Tuesday.” 

We learn from a correspondence sent to us that Messrs. Routledge 
have offered Mr. Barnum 1200/. for the English copyright of the Lec- 
tures on Humbug, but the great master declines. “ I am,” he writes, 
‘* presumptuous enough to think that my suggestions on the ‘ Art of 
Money Making’ are calculated to have a much larger sale than your 
offer,” &c., &c. It is given to few to combine theory and practice in this 
way ; or to proceed in the order of things to display the art, and expound 
the science like our friend. He ‘is himself the great sublime he draws.” 
Nay, he does more ; he makes the sublime before he draws it. But the 
correspondence, coupled with the fact of its publication, by the great man 
himself, is too good to be withheld— 


“2, Farringdon Street, 15th January 1859. 


“‘ Sir—We cannot agree to the terms named by you, nor can we increase | 


our offer. We will give you our cheque for Twelve Hundred Pounds, for the 
exclusive right to publish your Lectures in this country, leaving it with you 
to make such additions as your judgment may suggest. 
** Awaiting your prompt reply, we are your obedient Servants, 
* ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RourLepGE. 
“P. T. Barnum, Esq., 126, Jermyn Street.” 
** 126, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, 17th January 1859. 
“* Gentlemen—I have to thank you for your repeated offer to publish the 
Lectures I am at present delivering. I hope you will not consider it egotistic 


on my part, but as lam presumptuous enough to think that my suggestions , 


on the ‘Art of Money Making,’ are calculated to have a much larger sale 
than your offer, liberal as it is, seems based upon, I have no other alterna- 
tive than to respectfully decline it with thanks, 

** Your obedient Servant, P. T. Barnum. 

* Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.” 

The committee of the Dramatic College seem to have taken little by 
their motion against Mr. Dodd. Indeed, it would be as well for the 
subscribers to stir themselves, if they know how to set about it. But 
we fancy the committee is beyond Thurlow’s definition of a corporation. 
Not only is it without soul or body; it may be doubted whether it has 
existence enough ‘‘to sue or be sued.”” However, among other remarks, 
the proceedings have produced a letter in the Daily News, which eschews 
the idea of rura/ almshouses, for reasons founded, inter alia, on the na- 
ture of actors. 

** He is, perhaps, the most artificial of all existing men. He lives for 
society, for multitudes, for popular applause, and for nothing else. Take 
him from his dingy smoke-dried taverns, his intercourse with his fellows, 
his green-room gossip, his theatrical costumier, his theatrical barber, his 
Bow Street lounge, his rehearsals and first nights, his chimes at midnight, 
and his familiar faces, and you had better sweep him out of the world. He 
is not extravagant, nor fretful under poverty, for he feeds much upon the 
ideal. A few daily pence [shillings ?] will make him happy in Covent Gar- 
den, when, at the Vale of eal: he would be miserable upon the same 
number of pounds.” 

The feuilleton of the Paris Moniteur contains a very favourable notice 
of Miss Augustus Thcmson, the young Glasgow lady, who carried off the 
first prize at the Conservatoire, and who has lately made a début at the 
Grand Opera as Matilda, in William Tell. Her voice is described as “a 
very fine soprano, one of those telling voices which gain immensely by 
the vast amplitude of the arena of the Opera-house, which it fills easily.” 
The critic (M. de Rovray) praises the débiatante for having thoroughly 
learned her part, performing it with marked originality, and singing 
Rossini’s music textually, “* not following any of those false traditions 
which, sown by ignorance or carelessness, cover the works of great 
masters with ugly superfetations like thorns and nettles on the marbles of 
the Parthenon.”’ 


THE LATE MRS. WORDSWORTH. 

The death of Mrs. Wordsworth, the poet’s widow, has snapped the last 
link that connected the present generation with the ‘ Lake poets,” 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, whose early prime dates from the 
last century. She died on Monday last in the world-famous house at 
Ambleside, approaching ninety years. 

With her, says an unmistakeable hand in the Daily News, ‘closes a re- 
markable scene in the history of the literature of our century. The well-known 
cottage, mount and garden at Rydal, will be regarded with other eyes, when 
shut up, or transferred to new occupants. With Mrs. Wordsworth, an old 
world a 


and graces, but which can never replace the familiar one that is gone. There 
was something mournful in the lingering of this aged lady—blind, deaf, and 
bereaved in her latter years; but se was not mournful, any more than she 
was insensible. Within a few years, the beloved daughter was gone ; and 
then the aged husband, and then the son-in-law ; and then the devoted 
friend, Mr, Wordsworth’s publisher, Mr. Moxon, who paid his duty occa- 
sionally by the side of her A rom then she became blind and deaf. Still her 
cheerfulness was indomitable. No doubt, she would in reality have been 
‘ willing to go,’ whenever called upon, throughout her long life; but she 
liked life to the end. By her disinterestedness of nature, by her fortitude of 
spirit, and her constitutional elasticity and activity, she was quali- 
fied for the honour of surviving her household—nursing and burying 


s passed away before the eyes of the inhabitants of the district, and | 


a new one succeeds which may have its own delights, solemnities, honours, | ~ a Y , , 
: Siar’ | Museum, on Wednesday last. The lecture was full of point and intelli- 


—— 
good in her own way, and without being aware. An example of comfort. 
able thrift was a greater boon to the people round, than money clothes, 
meat, or fuel. The oldest residents have long borne witness that the homes 
of the neighbours have assumed a new character of order and comfo 
wholesale economy, since the poet’s family lived at Rydal Mount. It 
to be a pleasant sight when Wordsworth was seen in the middle of a h 
| cutting switches for half-a-dozen children, who were pulling at his cloak 
or gathering about his heels: and it will long be pleasant to family friends 
| tohear how the young wives of half a century learned to make home 
comfortable by the example of the good housewife at the Mount, 
who was never above letting her thrift be known. Finally, ghe 
who had noted so many last survivors was herself the last of a com. 
pany more venerable than eagles, or ravens, or old-world yeomen, or an. 
tique customs. She would not in any case be the first forgotten. As it is, 
her honoured name, will live for generations in the traditions of the valleys 
round. If she was studied as the poet’s wife, she came out so well from 
that investigation that she was contemplated for herself; and the image go 
received is her true monument. It will be better preserved in her old. 
| fashioned neighbourhood than many monuments which make a greater 


| show,” 

There still remains one not unworthy to rank with these. We cannot 
but remember that Harriet Martineau still lights up the Lakes by her 
presence. Only innate modesty could have forbade any allusion to the 
fact in the pos. Pr reminiscence from which we have quoted. 


Fine Arts. 


The facile and skilful architectural genius of Mr. Gilbert Scott has 
been for nearly three years past enriching, by renovation and addition, 
the buildings at Exeter College, Oxford. The new works for which he 

| is directly responsible, consist of a new quadrangle, a chapel, and rector’s 
lodgings, and a noble and effectively-proportioned library. Especially 
to be remarked is the entrance doorway of the house set apart for the 
rector,—a rich composition in carving and moulding admirably executed, 
The drawing-room windows are adorned with tracery, and carry very 
pleasing balconies, with railings of wrought iron-work arranged in 
quatrefoiled circles. The chapel is the handsomest ecclesiastical edifice 
of the University, and is decorated with a noble ground roof of stone no 
less than 30 feet in span. Its height from the ground line to the ridge 
of the roof is 84 feet: to the summit of the vane 150 feet, and by its 
exquisitely-graceful and tapered fléche, this building has a prominent 
place among the unrivalled throng of collegiate towers and spires of the 
University of Oxford. 








Horace Vernet’s picture of the ‘Capture of the Malakoff,” painted 
for the town of Antrim, the native place of General M‘Mahon, the 
divisional officer in command when that brilliant exploit was performed, 
is quite up to public expectation. A corporal of Zouaves is planting the 
national colours on the summit, heedless of the *‘mitraille’’ around him; 
by his side stands General M*Mahon and two aides; on the left, a few 
paces below, is an English staff-officer, who is introduced not only as 
effective in the composition, but as contributing to the historical point, 
According to the French accounts, a remonstrance was presented by the 
English against the occupation of this perilous post ; to which, of course 
according to the same authorities, the General proudly replied, ‘‘ Libre 
a vous de yous porter ot il vous plaira; quant & moi, je suis ici et 
j’y reste.” Anyhow, the painting is forcible and full of animation. 
Dead Zouaves mingled with Russian corpses break the line of the ascent; 
on the right, a wounded Zouave, full of vivid sympathy with the dan- 
gerous honour achieved before his eyes, is struggling with his last effort 
to reach the crest of the Mamelon. The five principal figures stand out 
against a clear bright sky, and the groups below are in various contrasts 
of shadow admirably disposed. 





The Paris critics commend the restoration of the five Spanish pictures 
added to the gallery of the Louvre from the collection of Marshal Soult. 
The two Murillos, ‘ Nativity of the Virgin” and “Miracle of St. 
Diego,” costing 230,000 francs, (9200/.,) have been carefully improved 
and touched with reverence and precision: the other three are ‘“ The 
Funeral of a Bishop” and ‘“ St. Peter Nolasque and St. Raymond,” by 
Zurbaran, and “ St. Basil teaching,” by Herrera the elder; very excel- 


| lent specimens of each master, and bought cheaply by the director for 


70,000 frances (2800/.) 


To an audience of about one hundred, students apparently, as the ma- 
jority were very young men, Mr. F. P. Cockerell delivered his lecture 
on the ‘Painting of the Ancients,” at the lecture-room in the Brompton 


gence and instruction; its corollary may be summed up in an ear- 
nest caution against servilely copying the polychromy adopted by the 
ancients, instead of reading with the light afforded by their glorious 
works and applying the result to the particular circumstances of our own 
climate with the architectural conditions it imposes. The Greek period 
of art was thoroughly examined; the lecturer insisting that Nature was 
the Greeks’ text-book ; and Nature is always harmonious in her colour- 
ing, whether at the Poles or the Tropics,—in glaring brilliancy or sober 
coldness ; while her distribution of light, pure and reflected, cannot be 


| improved. 


them, and bearing the bereavement which they were vicariously | 
spared. She did it wisely, tenderly, bravely, and cheerfully, and she | 
will be remembered accordingly by all who witnessed the spectacle. | 


Not one is left now of the eminent persons who rendered that cluster of val- 
leys so eminent as it has been. Dr. Arnold went first in the vigour of his 
years. Southey died at Keswick, and Hartley Coleridge on the margin of 
Rydal Lake; and the Quillinans under the shadow of Loughrigg; and Pro- 
fessor Wilson disappeared from Elleray; and the aged Mrs. Fletcher from 
Lancrigg ; and the three venerable Wordsworths from Rydal Mount. The 
survivor of all the rest hada heart and a memory for the solemn /ast of 
everything. She was the one to inquire of about the last eagle in the dis- 
trict, the last pair of ravens in any crest of rocks, the last old dalesman in 
any improved spot, the last round of the last pedlar among hills where the 
broad white road has succeeded the green bridle-path. She knew the dis- 
trict during the period between its first recognition, through Gray's Let- 
ters, to its complete publicity in the age of railways. She saw, perhaps, 
the best of it. But she contributed to modernise and improve it, though 
the idea of doing so probably never occurred to her. There were great peo- 
ple before to give away Christmas bounties, and spoil their neighbours as 
the established almsgiving of the rich does spoil the labouring class, which 
ought to be above that kind of aid. Mrs. Wordsworth did infinitely more 





The aim of Studies from the Great Masters,” by W. Dickes appears to 
be to provide studies of well-known pictures, of all schools, in imitative 
colouring at a popular price, much below anything hitherto issued. At 
present the work may fairly be pronounced to be based on the honest de- 
sire of the artist to disseminate a love of art and art treasures. 

The prizes on art-subjects offered by the Ecclesiological Society do not 
mect with a satisfactory amount of competition. Strange to say, the 
Chairman, Mr. Beresford Hope, in announcing the awards on Wednes- 
day evening last, declared that the ten pound prize for best description 
of metal work had not been even tendered for; that the five guineas for 
wood-carving were not earned; and that the five guinea prize for draw- 
ings from casts had not drawn out a sufficient maximum of merit, and 
the amount was modified accordingly. The premium of five guineas for 
successful colouring of a statue had alone secured an able competitor. 
In future it is discrectly proposed to accompany the money rewards wi 
a diploma of merit. a 
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